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SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL RESEARCH 
July-August 1948 


RESEARCH METHODS AS VIEWED BY 
W. I. THOMAS 


HARVEY J. LOCKE 
University of Southern California 


Thomas believed that methods should be a dynamic, changing, flexible 
set of procedures and “‘that progress in method is made from point to point 
by setting up objectives, employing certain techniques, then resetting 
the problems with the introduction of still other objectives and the modifi- 
cation of techniques.” His primary interest was in securing scientific 
knowledge on how attitudes, values, and institutions are changed in 
modern civilized societies ; methods were to be adapted to the attainment 
of this knowledge. 

Scientific knowledge. The nature of scientific knowledge necessitates 
certain kinds of procedures as contrasted with the procedures for common- 
sense generalizations. In a stable society common-sense generalizations 
based on “folk knowledge” give an approximately adequate guide to 
ordinary social phenomena. In a changing society such generalizations 
are entirely inadequate. Scientific knowledge is the exact opposite of 
three characteristics of common-sense generalizations — philosophical 
speculation, value judgments of what is desirable and undesirable, and 
interest in that which is immediately applicable. By contrast, scientific 
knowledge is based on objective, observable behavior, nonmoralistic 
attitude toward the subject studied, and knowledge as an end in itself with 
ultimate rather than immediate practical applicability. The attainment of 
this kind of knowledge requires certain types of procedures. 

Sources of data. Thomas got his data from three general sources: the 
concrete records of the behavior of people, the observations of himself and 
others, and his accumulated experiences with social groups. He considered 
the first and second as the primary sources of his data and at the same time 
recognized that the third was inevitably present in any study. 





1 From a letter to Robert E. Park in 1928 and reproduced in Herbert Blumer, 
Critiques of Research in the Social Sciences: An Appraisal of Thomas and 
Znantecki’s “The Polish Peasant in Europe and America,’ Social Science Research 
Bulletin 44, 1939, p. 166. 
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Concrete actual behavior of people was the field of investigation in 
which Thomas was primarily interested and to which as early as 1910 
and 1911 he directed the attention of his students.2_ Because he considered 
attitudes and values the field of investigation of social psychology and 
sociology, he viewed life history documents as particularly appropriate. 
Such documents give varying degrees of intimate revelations of the sub- 
jective life of individuals. Letters, diaries, and autobiographies are more 
intimate than agency and court records and newspaper reports, and, 
consequently, are preferable as sources of sociological data. 

At the time of writing The Polish Peasant in Europe and America, 
Thomas regarded personal life records, as complete as possible, to be 
“the perfect type of sociological material.”* This early and continuing 
interest in life history documents has led some sociologists to believe that 
Thomas was unsympathetic to statistical techniques. For instance, Faris 
in a recent article on Thomas reports that Thomas “had no mathematics 
and was allergic to statistics.” However, as early as 1931 Thomas 
realized the importance of statistics,® and in 1938 he criticized as follows 
his own failure to use statistical data and techniques :* 

In our study, we did not associate statistical methods and controls with 
our documents. This would have been difficult in view of the character of the 
materials, which for the most part were found ready made and were not 
systematically prepared. But this was a defect of our method and materials and it 
is evident that what is needed in the study of social change and of individual 
adjustment and maladjustment is both the continued collection of the life records 
of ... individuals in our own and other nationalities and cultures and the applica- 
tion of appropriate statistical studies as a basis for the inferences drawn. And 
these inferences in turn must be continually subjected to further statistical analysis 
as it becomes possible to transmute more factors into quantitative form. Statistics 
become, then, the continuous process of verification and of hypothesis formation. 

In the same connection, it is evident that statistical studies of the behavior of 
populations will have a limited meaning so long as the statistical data are not 
supplemented by individual case histories. 

Hypotheses. The function of hypotheses is to limit the field of investiga- 


tion and force the investigator to search for certain types of facts. To 





2 Reported to the author by Warren S. Thompson, Ernest W. Burgess, and 
Emory S. Bogardus, all of whom took courses from Thomas in 1910 or 1911. 

%’ W. I. Thomas and Florian Znaniecki, The Polish Peasant in Europe and 
America (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1927), Vol. 2, p. 1832. 

t Ellsworth Faris, “William I. Thomas (1863-1947),” Sociology and Social 
Research, 32:758, March-April 1948. 

5 W. I. Thomas, “The Relation of Research to the Social Process,” in W. F. G. 
Swann, ef al., Essays on Research in the Social Sciences (Washington: The 
Brookings Institution, 1931), pp. 182-83. 

6 Statement by W. I. Thomas in Herbert Blumer, of. cit., pp. 86-87. 
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avoid hypotheses based on biases and preconceptions, Thomas advocates 
that one start with the assumption that he knows absolutely nothing about 
the thing to be studied and that one spend considerable time in just getting 
acquainted with the field of investigation. During this time and later 
when formulating hypotheses, no formal attention is given to methods, 
but one hypothesizes what might happen under given conditions. 

The setting up of hypotheses or theoretical questions makes the investi- 
gator search for data which will either support or negate his theoretical 
questions. The importance of searching for data which will invalidate 
generalizations is repeatedly emphasized by Thomas. The following is 
only one of several quotations which could be given to illustrate his point 
that generalizations are scientifically fruitful only if they are subjected to 
the test of a possible failure :7 

The essential criterion of social science as against social philosophy is the direct 
dependence of its generalizations on new discoveries and new happenings. If a 
social generalization is not permanently qualified by the assumption that at any 
moment a single new experience may contradict it, forcing us either to reject it 
or to supplement it by other generalizations, it is not scientific and has no place in 
social theory. 

Area of investigation. The object matter of investigation should be the 
whole life of an actual civilized society in its full development with all its 
complexity of social situations. Obviously the scientist abstracts something 
to be studied intensively, but, whatever the object of study, it should be 
considered in terms of its meaning inside the whole society.® 

Comparative studies. Comparison is a necessary part of any scientific 
investigation. In comparing two situations or groups the investigator 
holds certain variables constant by matching situations for these items and 
then observing the effect of another variable which is allowed to fluctuate. 
The ideal is to hold two groups constant by matching them, at any given 
time, for all items but one and to observe how the groups vary with respect 
to this one variable. If they do not vary, then obviously this factor is not 
peculiar to one of the groups. Only an approximation of this ideal can 
be attained in any investigation of social relationships.® 

Thomas’s views on comparison changed considerably during the years. 
In The Polish Peasant in Europe and America he contrasted attitudes and 
values within the peasant society, the peasant in Europe with the peasant 


7 Thomas and Znaniecki, of. cit., Vol. 1, p. 63. 

8 Jbid., pp. 18-19. 

9 The number of items matched and the method of matching determine the 
number of cases remaining in each group after matching is completed. The 
larger the number of items matched, the smaller the number of cases remaining 
in the groups. The more exact the matching, the smaller the number of cases 
left for analysis. 
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in America, and the peasant of earlier times with the peasant of a later 
period. He advocated that social scientists should aim toward the com- 
parison of different coexistent civilized societies which are sufficiently 
alike to make comparison possible and sufficiently different to make com- 
parison fruitful. The following published in 1931 gives his later views :1° 

In a good experiment in physics or chemistry, the influence of a given factor is 
measured by excluding all interfering factors. The change in the original material 
with the introduction of a specific factor can then be measured. Repetition of the 
experiment should give the same results, subject only to an experimental error. 
In the social field, if a factor has been discovered to be strongly associated with 
(for example) crime, in a given complex environment, its influence as a causative 
factor can be inferred only by excluding it in a situation in which all other factors 
are kept the same as in the original situation. But in experiments dealing with 
humans (or even animals and plants), interfering stimuli cannot be excluded, 
influence cannot be directly measured, and inferences as‘to causality become much 
less certain. Direct experimentation is here never clear-cut. So many other in- 
fluences are brought to bear besides the one which it is intended to measure, that 
only by a widespread statistical comparison of various situations can any adequate 
inferences emerge. 

Generalizations. Any scientific investigation seeks to discover general 
relationships between factors which are being studied, with the purpose 
of prediction and ultimate control of behavior. In the study of the Polish 
peasant the emphasis was on the search for social laws which would be 
absolute and invariable. Ten years later Thomas thought that it was im- 
possible to achieve this goal and adopted the current view that scientific 
generalizations represent high degrees of probability of given relation- 
ships.” 

Once a scientific generalization has been formulated, it should be 
subjected to a systematic search for such social facts as may corroborate it 
and also to a systematic search for exceptions and contradictions. A 
discovered exception necessitates the re-examination of the relationship 
which the generalization was supposed to describe, possibly a reformula- 
tion of the generalization so as to include the negative cases, or possibly a 
complete discarding of the generalization. 

The above analysis of methods as viewed by Thomas shows the flexibility 
of his mind. A criterion of a scientist is the ability demonstrated by 
Thomas to modify procedures in the interest of attaining and verifying 
scientific knowledge and to change scientific generalizations so as to make 
them applicable to relationships discovered by given life-history documents 
and statistical techniques. 





10 “The Relation of Research to the Social Process,” in W. F. G. Swann, et al., 
Essays on Research in the Soctal Sciences (Washington: The Brookings Institution, 
1931), p. 182. 

11 [bid., pp. 182-83. See also Herbert Blumer, of. cit., p. 84. 

















THE FOLKWAYS OF REGIONAL 
SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETIES 


JAMES T. LAING 
Kent State University 


In stretching the sacred word folkways to cover the use implied in the 
title of this article I hope not too much violence has been done to the 
tradition of William Graham Sumner. In its organizational aspects 
American sociology is still young. The program of the 1947 meeting of 
the American Sociological Society was announced as the “Forty-second 
Annual Meeting.” If this statement may be taken as correct the national 
society has several years to go before it celebrates its golden jubilee. Yet 
1947 finds American sociologists supporting not only the national organi- 
zation but seven affiliated “‘regional” societies covering every one of the 
forty-eight states and with the District of Columbia, Hawaii, Alaska, and 
British Columbia thrown in for good measure. 

When it fell my lot to play a role of some responsibility in one of these 
societies I felt the need for the perspective that comes from knowledge of 
the ways of other nominally similar groups.! This practical need provided 
the motivation for the investigation which eventuated in this paper. I 
found that, in spite of their comparative youth, most of them had already 
established routines which had become or were becoming traditional. 
These, then, are the ‘“‘folkways” within the scope of my meaning. 

When one uses the term fol/Aways he ordinarily implies age. How old 
are regional sociological societies in the United States? ‘The answer seems 
to be that none is exactly hoary with age. Disregarding their antecedents, 
one finds the tradition of regional societies goes back to 1930, when the 
first three were established: the Eastern, the District of Columbia, and 
the Pacific. These were followed by the Southern Society, which grew out 
of a meeting of sociologists from the Southern states in attendance at the 
meetings of the American Sociological Society in 1934. This group 
authorized the late Dr. E. T. Krueger of Vanderbilt University to call a 
meeting for the purpose of organizing a regional society, which he did at 
Knoxville in October 1935. At this meeting a constitution was written 
and a general call for membership was made. The first meeting 
with papers and discussions was held in the spring of 1936. A small group 


1 This paper is based upon the writer’s presidential address before the Ohio 
Valley Sociological Society in Columbus, Ohio, April 25, 1947. He will be grateful 
if any errors or changes since this writing are called to his attention. 
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of sociologists meeting in Des Moines also in 1936 established the Mid- 
West Sociological Society. The Southwestern Society, previously a section 
of the Southwestern Social Science Association, became a regional society 
in 1937, and the baby of the regional societies, the Ohio Valley, came 
along in 1938. 

While it is my purpose to go into much greater detail in another article 
on the origins of the regional sociological societies, perhaps we may illus- 
trate here briefly the fact that the date of the establishment of the regional 
societies is by no means an adequate measure of the length of their 
traditions. The Ohio Valley Sociological Society is a case in point. This 
society was formed in 1938, when the Ohio Sociological Society, then 
restricted to sociologists in the state of Ohio, decided to open its doors to 
the sociologists from Western Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Indiana, and Michigan. The Ohio Sociological Society itself was founded 
in 1925, when its members split off from the Ohio Academy of Science in 
order to form a separate society. There had developed among the 
sociologists attending the social science section of the Ohio Academy of 
Science the feeling that their needs were not adequately met by the pro- 
gram of that organization. This opinion was crystallized when Professors 
Cecil C. North, Frederick E. Lumley, and Herbert A. Miller of Ohio 
State, Frederick G. Detweiler of Denison, and Earle E. Eubank of 
Cincinnati, after numerous conversations among themselves, decided to 
write to other sociologists in Ohio, calling them to a meeting on the Ohio 
State University campus after one of the Ohio Academy of Science meet- 
ings. At this meeting the Ohio Sociological Society was born. Although 
the men named above were the real founders of the Ohio Sociological 
Society (which later became the regional society), the Society elected for 
its first president a newcomer to Ohio, Newell L. Sims of Oberlin. 
Apparently this was the intent of the founders, as Professor Sims wrote 
me that it was Professor Lumley who made the motion that he be named 
president and he was unanimously elected. 

Similarly, the Pacific Sociological Society had its origin in the old 
Southern California Sociological Society, which was organized in 1915. 
Its activities centered largely in the Department of Sociology of the 
University of Southern California. In 1929 this society became the Pacific 
Southwest Sociological Society and its range of interest expanded to 
include several colleges and universities in Southern California and 
Arizona. Finally, the organization expanded once more and became the 
Pacific Sociological Society with its present territory. Although the Pacific, 
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Ohio Valley, and the Southwestern societies stemmed from pre-existing 
areal organizations, this pattern of development was not true of all. As 
has already been indicated, the Southern Sociological Society was not 
the outgrowth of any parent organization; apparently the same may be 
said of the Eastern and the District of Columbia societies. 

The seven regional sociological societies cover every state in the 
Union and the District of Columbia, as we have already mentioned, and 
the Pacific Society includes Hawaii, Alaska, and British Columbia. Al- 
though officials of every society avowed that no other society overlapped 
its territory, it is interesting that Louisiana was claimed by both the 
Southern and the Southwestern, Kansas by the Mid-West and the South- 
western, New Mexico by the Pacific and the Southwestern, the District 
of Columbia by both Eastern and the District Society, and Kentucky by 
the Ohio Valley and the Southern. While the Mid-West did not claim 
Indiana, it indicated that some of its members were from Indiana and 
Colorado. 

Although none of the officials of the regional societies other than the 
Ohio Valley seemed conscious of any competing organizations, one can 
hardly study the complete picture without realizing that such competition 
exists. Far from being cut-throat, this competition means mostly, I think, 
that the attendance of some would be larger if it were not for the existence 
of others. One may wonder, for instance, what the attendance of the 
Ohio Valley would be from Kentucky, for instance, if there were no 
Southern Society; what changes would be apparent in the size of the 
delegation from Michigan if there were no Michigan Sociological Society ; 
or how many from the Hoosier state would go to Columbus each spring 
if there were no Mid-West Society. There is no attempt of which I am 
aware on the part of any regional society to increase its membership at 
the expense of any other. The Ohio Valley does not even have a member- 
ship committee. 

If active competition did exist between the societies there is one condition 
which would tend to emphasize their competition. There is probably no 
greater uniformity in their ways than in time of meeting. Every society 
meets in annual session in the spring — mostly the latter part of April — 
with one exception, the District of Columbia Society, which meets monthly 
and has no annual meeting. The Pacific Society was formerly a variant, 
meeting during the Christmas holidays, but as the result of a mail ballot 
in 1946 the membership voted overwhelmingly to change the meeting 
date to the spring in order not to conflict with the annual meetings of the 
American Sociological Society. 
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Policy with respect to place of meeting is more variable. Only the Ohio 
Valley, which regularly meets on the campus of the Ohio State University, 
and the Mid-West societies have had a consistent pattern in meeting at 
the same place each year. Even the Ohio Valley, it will be recalled by 
some of its older members, enjoyed the charming hospitality of the 
Granville Inn and Denison University in 1933; also one meeting was 
held at Delaware, at which Ohio Wesleyan University was the host 
institution. But these meetings represented only a temporary departure 
from its ways — not a change in policy. The Southern Society and the 
Southwestern Society have substantially the same policy, however, as 
they have held the bulk of their meetings in Atlanta and Dallas respective- 
ly.2 Whatever the future may hold with respect to this feature of their 
program, four societies have met practically always in the same place be- 
cause of a central location. 

Both the Pacific and the Eastern societies are migratory in their meet- 
ings. The Pacific Society, because of its great area, is divided into three 
divisions — northern, central, and southern — and their annual meetings 
are held in each of these divisions in rotation. They do not meet on college 
campuses. It is not unusual for the three divisions to have their own meet- 
ings in addition to the meeting of the entire society. It is the policy of the 
Eastern Society to move about, although in recent years it has met in New 
York City because of its convenience and the availability of the Faculty 
Club of Columbia University. This society has met on college campuses 
such as Vassar and Brown and at resorts like Asbury Park. President 
Gladys Bryson says it is likely that her society will again become migratory 
in its meetings in 1948. 

There is little variation in the duration of the meetings of the various 
societies. All last either two days or a day and a half, although the days 
chosen are not always the same. The Southern, Eastern, and Ohio Valley 
meet for a day and a half; the Pacific, Southwestern, and Mid-West 
utilize two entire days. Most of the societies seem to prefer a Friday- 
Saturday meeting, but the Mid-West and Eastern end their programs on 
Sunday. 

Do the regional societies have publications? If so, what is their nature 
and how are they financed ? Except for the District of Columbia Society, 
which I have been largely ignoring because it is atypical, the Eastern is 
the only society without some kind of publication. There is wide variation, 





2 Some doubt has been raised concerning the policy of the Southern Society, as 
they apparently again moved from Atlanta in their most recent meeting. 
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however, in the nature of those that are published. There is evidence that 
publications are somewhat of a problem for more than one of the societies. 
Dissatisfaction was felt by some with their present publication, but they 
were unable to see how the situation could be readily changed. Perhaps 
any who would appreciate suggestions on this point may find something 
of value in the brief treatment which follows. 

The Southern Society gives to each member an annual subscription to 
Social Forces, which has priority on all papers delivered at the annual 
meeting. The annual dues of $2.50 cover this subscription. This is exactly 
the amount a member of one of the other regional societies would pay for 
a subscription as a member of the American Sociological Society. This year, 
however, the dues are to be $3.00. 

The Southwestern Society, which functions as an arm of the Southwest- 
ern Social Science Association, has for its publication the Southwestern 
Social Science Quarterly and has one of the editors on its staff. The annual 
dues of $3.00 in the Society include a subscription to the Quarterly. 

Perhaps the two societies which are closest in the nature, name, and 
financing of their publications are the Mid-West and the Ohio Valley 
societies. Both the Ohio Valley Sociologist and the Mid-West Sociologist 
are mimeographed, and news items of various departments of sociology in 
their respective areas constitute an important part of each. It is my im- 
pression that each issue of the Mid-W est Sociologist is a bit more ambitious 
than the Ohio Valley Sociologist but that the latter is published more 
frequently. In addition to news items, there appear abstracts of papers, 
book reviews, an occasional brief article, and communications from 
officers and/or committees. Subscriptions to both are included in the 
annual dues, $1.00 for the Mid-West Sociologist and $2.00 for the Ohio 
Valley Sociologist. 

One of the most ambitious publications is that of the Pacific Sociological 
Society. An official Proceedings, which contains the papers and is 50 to 80 
pages in length, is published annually by Washington State College as a 
part of its research studies. The full name is Proceedings of the Pacific 
Sociological Society. It is financed jointly by the Society and the College, 
which fact substantially reduces the cost to the Society. 

How are the meetings organized in the regional societies? Are they 
divided into sections after the pattern of the national society ? What is the 
plan? The answer seems to be that four of the societies — the Eastern, the 
Southwestern, the Ohio Valley, and the Pacific — have usually not been 
divided into sections but rely on general meetings. The Ohio Valley, 
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however, at its 1947 meetings departed from its traditional ways in having 
concurrent sections, and the papers at the final section were so grouped as 
to constitute a section on industrial sociology. The Southern and Mid- 
West societies have competing sections for a part of their meetings in 
addition to some general sessions. 

All of the societies except the Pacific have papers on various topics. The 
Pacific, on the contrary, tries to organize each meeting around a central 
theme of some sort. In 1946 it was “Race Relations on the Pacific Coast.” 
But, as President Calvin Schmid said, ‘‘Unavoidably it is necessary to 
deviate a good deal.” 

Have the regional societies followed the pattern of the national society 
in including a presidential address as a part of their programs ? The answer 
seems to be that it is by no means a universal pattern. Only the Ohio Valley 
and the Pacific have made it an annual tradition. It was not always thus 
in the Ohio Valley. The tradition in this society was started by Dr. 
Herbert A. Miller, who gave the first presidential address at the Granville 
Inn in 1933. The Southwestern and the Southern societies have no presi- 
dential address, and only one president of the Mid-West has ever given 
an address. The Eastern Society sometimes has a presidential address and 
sometimes brings in an outsider. 

All of the societies except one are given to a certain amount of official 
conviviality. Luncheon and dinner meetings are much in order and, for 
most of them, the annual dinner seems to be the highlight of the program. 
When Noel Gist was president of the Mid-West there were three con- 
current luncheons in addition to one or more dinners. As far as I know, 
the Ohio Valley is the only one that extends its conviviality as far as 
breakfast, although it is quite possible that my informants in the other 
societies may have simply failed to mention them. 

The one society which has no luncheon or dinner meetings is the 
Southern Society. One of the members, commenting on the situation in 
his society, wrote: “We have no luncheon or dinner meetings. We think 
this is quite desirable due to the racial situation in the South. It must be 
borne in mind that we have an appreciable number of Negro members — 
probably a higher proportion than the parent society or any other regional 
group. It might be well to mention here that our Society is the only 


sociological society that has ever had a woman as president or a Negro as 
president. Could it happen elsewhere?” It is with no idea of detracting 
from the courage of the Southern Society that I point out that it could 
and did happen elsewhere. The Eastern Society had E. Franklin Frazier 
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for its president in 1945-46, and he was succeeded in 1946-47 by Gladys 
Bryson of Smith. Likewise the District of Columbia in 1947 had for its 
president Margaret Hagood of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

How do the various societies elect their officers? All but one of them 
elect their officers at the annual meeting. Names are suggested in each 
society by a nominating committee and others may be added from the 
floor. The exception is the Pacific Society, which elects its officers by a 
mail ballot from the entire membership. According to their constitution 
the procedure is as follows: The nominating committee selects two 
nominees for each office. The secretary then prepares a ballot and sends 
it to the members. Each member either votes for one of the nominees or 
writes in a name of his own choosing. If 10 per cent of the membership 
write in the same name then a new ballot is prepared on which his name 
appears. On the final ballot the one receiving the highest vote shall be 
declared elected. 

For a period before World War II the Ohio Valley Sociological Society 
sponsored what was known as the Ohio Students Sociological Association, 
which was expanded into the Ohio Valley Students Sociological 
Association in 1938. It had meetings at the same time as the senior society. 
Obviously, with only advanced students participating for the most part and 
with graduation and other factors interfering, the problem of continuity 
was always present with the junior society. Those of the senior society who 
had anything to do with it will testify that it required a great amount of 
their energy to keep it going. During the war it became inactive and has 
not yet been revived. 

Only one other regional society, the Southwestern, has an organization 
for students. It meets in a special section where students give papers. The 
Mid-West had a student organization at one time, which was not very 
successful. Apparently they have thought of reviving it but, like the Ohio 
Valley, have procrastinated. Professor Noel Gist, representative of the 
Society on the executive committee of the national society, writes: “It is 
my understanding that Miss Margaret Reuss of Marquette University 
will be invited to organize a section for students, but at the executive 
meeting recently nothing was said about an actual student organization.” 

Although it has no society for students, the Eastern Society permits 
graduate students of one or more years of graduate work to become mem- 
bers. Many other students attend but do not vote or participate. The 
Pacific Society also allows graduate students to become members. The 
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Southern Society denies membership to students but always has them in 
attendance. 

When I asked whether all the members of his society were professional 
sociologists, an officer of one of the societies replied: “We would hardly 
know how to define a sociologist.’’ Who, then, constitutes the membership 
of the regional sociological societies? If one takes as a criterion the list of 
occupations of members of the American Sociological Society published a 
few years ago, it seems unlikely that the regional societies can match the 
heterogeneity of the national body. The Mid-West Society even boasts 
that it denied membership to a book salesman on the ground that his work 
was not sociological in nature. While most of the members of regional 
societies are teachers of sociology, others mentioned as members include 
persons with advanced degrees in sociology in other lines of endeavor. 
Prominent among these are social workers and teachers of social work, 
researchers, and government workers. The Eastern Society mentions 
persons in “fields relating to sociology” and includes in this category 
economics, psychiatry, philosophy, biology, and public affairs. 

The fact that the societies define the regional in-group somewhat 
variously might conceivably be a factor in the size of their membership. 
This is not very apparent, however, when one actually compares them in 
size. The largest by far is the Southern Society, with a peak of 276 
members and about 250 in 1947. Bernhard Stern, secretary of the Eastern 
Society, reports their membership between 175 and 200, which seems to 
rank it second in size. President Calvin Schmid of the Pacific Society re- 
ported a membership between 115 and 130. In 1946 about 100 persons 
attended the meetings of the Mid-West Society, but the membership is 
presumably somewhat larger than this figure. Probably the Ohio Valley 
is approximately of equivalent size. The smallest of the societies are the 
Southwestern with about 50 members and the District of Columbia with 
30. 

Mere number of members is, of course, no adequate measure of the 
effectiveness of a society. Possibly a better criterion would be the pro- 
portion of the sociologists in each region who are members of the regional 
society and attend its meetings. It is not the purpose of this article, how- 
ever, to evaluate or to criticize. What I have tried to do is to show that in 


certain specific ways regional sociological societies vary but that there is 
an overall similarity in the patterns of all. With a good bit of sociological 
facetiousness I would be the first to admit that I have followed Sumner’s 
example in stressing isolated traits rather than their integration and to 
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add that integration is important. The conclusion seems inescapable that 
regional societies are playing a significant role in the development of 
sociology in America today. Perhaps, as folklore would have it, the proof 
of the pudding is in the eating. Apparently many sociologists have found 
their regional societies pretty good eating, fulfilling a real professional 
need. In fact, one does not have to look far to observe evidences of ethno- 
centrism on the part of some with respect to the ways of a particular 
society. Perhaps the interest of others is less in the specific content of their 
traditions than in seeing that they go on and on. If so, there is every 
evidence that they will not be disappointed; for the annual trek to the 
regional meetings seems to be firmly implanted not only in the folkways, 
but in the mores, of a significant portion of American sociologists. 








MINISTERS IN RETIREMENT* 


ELON H. MOORE AND CORRINE HAMMER 
University of Oregon 


This study is an attempt to discover the different problems of retired 
ministers and the possible relations of their problems to satisfactory and 
unsatisfactory adjustments.! It provides both a picture of retirement in 
general and of those factors related specifically to the ministry. 

General classification. The names of subjects used in this study were 
furnished by the Pension Boards of eight Protestant Church bodies.? Out 
of ninety questionnaires sent, seventy-three were sufficiently complete to 
be included in this study. A dollar bill was enclosed with each questionnaire 
to compensate in part for the time and attention of the respondent. 
Answers were received for almost every questionnaire. Where it was 
impossible for the subject to give the desired information because of age 
or illness, the money was usually returned with an explanation. In many 
cases the money was returned with the filled-out questionnaire, with 
statements to the effect that one could not take payment for aiding what 
was regarded as a worthy research project. Some of these same men were 
having serious financial difficulties! Returns were received from all regions 
of the United States and southern Canada. 

A general division of the returns was made into three classes: satisfied, 
uncertain, and dissatisfied. ‘This classification was based upon the general 
impression which all answers of each questionnaire created. The factor 
of subjectivity in such an analysis is frankly recognized. The reader 
attempted to judge by the number and seeming importance of the most 
and least satisfying experiences indicated, particular problems of adjust- 
ment, and the subject’s general attitude toward life. 

Out of the seventy-three retirees, sixty were placed in the satisfied 
class; this category included those who had made good adjustments to 


* This study was supported by grants-in-aid from the Social Science Research 
Council and the University of Oregon. 

1 A previous study of retired ministers is that by Earnest A. Trabert. His 
excellent study of retirement experience of thirty-seven ministers from the United 
Lutheran Church in America is found in The Lutheran Church Quarterly, October 
1945, pp. 411-16. 

2 The eight church bodies include the following: American Lutheran Church, 
Disciples of Christ, Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Methodist Church, 
Presbyterian Church of the United States of America, the United Church of 
Canada, United Lutheran Church, and United Presbyterian Church of North 
America. The assistance of George A. Huggins, actuary for the pension boards of 
these churches, was of real help in obtaining the names of the retired ministers. 
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the changes wrought by retirement and increasing age and had no problems 
serious enough to produce a reaction of general dissatisfaction. It was 
necessary to establish an uncertain class, due to indefinite situations or 
inadequate information. Eleven are found in this group — ministers 
neither especially satisfied nor dissatisfied, who were trying to solve their 
problems and adjust to their new situations. And last, there were the 
dissatisfied, two in number, who seemed overwhelmed by their problems. 
They had completely given up the struggle for happiness. These two 
cases do not warrant any definite conclusions regarding unhappy retirees, 
but they do give us some basis for comparison. 

The observation that over three fourths of the retirees fall in the 
satisfied class is not surprising if we remember with whom we are dealing. 
Ministers are for the most part an optimistic, idealistic group. Such an 
attitude toward life is embodied in the Christian religion and is essential 
to its successful practice. Ministers are aware of this. Undoubtedly, the 
majority of the profession offer little complaint during their professional 
years and most of those who are not happy try to make themselves think 
and act as though they were — because the role demands it. The investi- 
gator realized this possibility and read beyond specific answers, considering 
always the total response on the questionnaires and the letters which 
frequently accompanied them. 

With this general classification as a basis, we will proceed to the more 
particular analyses of the retirement experience of ministers. 

The most and least satisfying experiences of retirement. ‘The most 
satisfying experience of retirement was more freedom and time to do as 
one wished, with the accompanying release from responsibility. However, 
this was rated highest only in the satisfied and uncertain groups. Still 
being able to do useful work came next, and then pleasure from knowing 
one had done “a good job” in the past or had devoted his career to a 
worth-while cause. The two dissatisfied ministers indicated no satisfying 
experiences at all. 

Since more than half of both the satisfied and uncertain classes rated 
freedom and unhurried time as the most satisfying experiences, it is natural 
to assume that they had other interests to which they cared to devote 
their time, such as hobbies, their families, and useful activities, and that 
the new-found freedom would not hang heavily on their hands, but that 
they would welcome it. This assumption is borne out by the responses to 
questions concerning activities and interests. Often the retired ministers 
continued in part-time church work, and many took temporary full-time 
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jobs during the war because of the shortage of clergymen. Writing for 
church papers and magazines provided an outlet for many, often with 
substantial financial returns. One minister, after devoting the greater 
part of his life to the Indians as a missionary, became very successful in a 
rubber-welding business! Others were able to turn their hobbies into good 
jobs, for example, the amateur photographer who developed and made 
successful and popular lecture tours with the aid of his moving pictures 
and slides of foreign countries. 

Relief from the consuming demands of the active ministry was well 
stated by a wife as her husband approached retirement: “We will have our 
own problems, but we will not have our own plus the problems of the 
church.” Freedom to serve only according to declining energy, absence of 
church debt worries, freedom from restrictions which the active ministry 
entails, not being called upon to settle church squabbles, freedom from 
“endless trivial activities,” “freedom to do and say what I please,” “‘free- 
dom from the fussing of societies’ — all these suggest some of the 
satisfactions that come when the restraining role of the ministry can be 
discarded. One who reads these reports must be impressed by the iteration 
of the words freedom from. Let no one presume that these are the answers 
of base men who have masqueraded as agents of God. Often they are men 
with records of devotion to the church who upon retirement react naturally 
to irritations as before they could not. One commented, “It’s like taking 
off a pair of tight shoes.” So frequently it is the little releases that give 
most satisfaction. One comments, “I can go about in summer without any 


> «6 


coat or vest. I can keep on working on Saturday in my small garden. In 
winter I can keep on reading without any fear of Sunday creeping up on 
me.” Another senses the relief from unending pressures when he states, 
“One can call his soul his own, and find time for moments of real relax- 
ation.” Still others in true humility sense that they were no longer able to 
meet fully the divine obligation to their congregation and are relieved 
that the holy mission has been turned over to others more able to “carry 
on.” One such person writes: “Not to be anymore responsible before God 
that the souls in the congregation are served as they ought to be according 
to God’s word. Having the satisfaction that the work is done now better 
and more thoroughly by a younger man.”’ Many of the responses suggest 
that the writer was tired and very weary and welcomed the release from 


“perpetual rush without rest.” 
Satisfactions come not alone from freedom, and it may be questioned 
whether mere freedom ever guarantees more than temporary happiness. 
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The positive factor is found in the satisfactions of retirement activity or 
interests. One retired minister in southern Illinois is experiencing many 
thrills in reclaiming ‘‘run-down” farms in an erosion belt. Another, per- 
haps not so much “retired,” is giving of his time to the restoration of a 
“run-down” rural church. A great many still derive satisfactions from the 
occasional or sometimes more than occasional opportunities to stand again 
in a pulpit in front of a congregation. In fact, only four of the seventy-three 
ministers suggested positive satisfactions in fields wholly unrelated to their 
previous professional life. A number indicated continuing satisfaction 
in reading, genealogy, travel, etc. From this it is apparent that the 
pattern for whatever satisfaction is found in retirement is usually well 
established in the professional years before retirement. Of the four 
now engaged in fields wholly unrelated to their ministerial activity, at 
least two had begun to develop these new interests while still ministers. 
The Jeast satisfying experiences of retirement were “being on the 
sidelines,” “out of the game,” loss of status or work, inactivity, poor 
health, and so forth, i.e., being no longer actively engaged in their pro- 
fession. These were rated first by over half of the satisfied group and over 
three fourths of the uncertain class. It is a factor possibly more important 
to those not satisfied. One man stated as his most dissatisfying experience 
“The constant repetition, when my name is mentioned in the daily paper, 
of Dr. John Brown, retired pastor of Central Church.” Over one fourth 
of the satisfied group indicated no least satisfying experience in retirement. 
Much less material was presented on the least satisfying experience than 
on the satisfying. Furthermore, one seemed to sense that on this question 
there was much more searching for an answer, that the answers did not 


“ce 


come so freely. There was something more of the implication, “now, let 
me think.”’ While a number mentioned problems of aging and of declining 
health and energy, most ministers sensed the distinctions between problems 
of aging and those of retirement. 

Whereas the greatest satisfaction appears to have come from the con- 
tinuance of certain professional activities, the greatest sense of loss results 
from having to give up certain of the experiences of the active years. One 
comments, ‘Once a minister, always a minister.”’ Several miss the “‘lime- 
light and the thrill of audiences.’’ They resent their present status among 
the “forgotten” and the “not now necessary.” Another, in the spirit of 
Ulysses, regrets that “I can no longer stand in the front ranks of spiritual 
battles.”” One frankly states, “I get sick when I behold the activities of 
others and know I am entirely cut off.” For the most part these are not 
the reactions of decrepit old men but of old men who still possess fire in 
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their veins and who would go forth again to battle. One very able retiree, 
now 69, concludes his comments on this subject with the statement, “I 
try to be as decent as I can.” 

In view of such reactions the work available to retired ministers during 
the war years probably kept many in better grace than would have been 
the case otherwise. 

A surprising discovery is that only four of the sixty-eight who reported 
on this item rated the problem of reduced income first. This may be 
explained on the grounds that ministers probably evaluate other things 
higher than money and material goods and that the profession as a whole 
is not well paid, so that when retirement comes a minister is accustomed 
to getting along without many luxuries and can manage better than other 
men on reduced incomes. 

We must not close our eyes to the fact that many who have given their 
life to the ministry experience real privation in their retirement years. 
Thirty-one of the seventy-three report monthly incomes of less than $100 
and at least twenty bear witness to their economic problems. Consider the 
experience of a man from the Dust Bowl area, now retired 4 years. After 
40 years in the same charge he retired at the age of 67 because of poor 
health. He writes: 

Che church members were poor and they were not able to pay a big salary; I 
got $300 for the first two years, later on we got more but not very much, $400 to 
$800 for several years. From 1915 to 1919 my salary was raised to $1,800. But 
when depression came and several very bad crops or no crops at all, the church 
members lost everything and became very poor. My salary was reduced to $1,200. 
For about 10 years the congregation was not able to pay more than $1,200. We had 
6 children, two of them died in infancy. 

We cannot afford to travel and make pleasure trips, because it costs money and 
we have no automobile, so we have to stay at home. We like to work and so I am 
clipping and trimming stamps for several hours a week; it is mission work and we 
do not earn money. Our income? We would be very satisfied if we had an income 
of $40 to $50 a month; we depend on our children and they care for us as well as 
they are able. I did not appeal for Aid because the church is saying, it is the duty 
of the children to care for their parents. Our living expenses are $.75 to $1.00 a 
day. We must save every cent and my wife is a very good housewife and she is 
doing a great deal for the household. 

There are limits below which the “man of God” should not have to go. 
No one would present for this case the traditional argument that he 
should have saved for his old age. The answer is, “with what ?” 

The data on income did show a relationship between income and being 
satisfied : Almost three fourths of those in the satisfied group received over 
$100 a month; almost three fourths of the uncertain group and all of 


the dissatisfied group received less than $100 a month. 
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Adjustments to retirement. Usually these questions were fairly definitely 
answered, but occasionally the complete answers had to be inferred from 
the questionnaire in general. 

Concerning health, over three fourths of the satisfied group reported 
fair health, while only about half in each of the other two groups had 
fair health. Perhaps the reaction of ministers to the ills of age may be no 
different from that of other people. Wherever found, one has to admire 
the indomitable spirit which refuses to be conquered by infirmities. A 
missionary, retired because of angina pectoris after 40 years of service, 
writes: 

Am much stronger now but what can a man expect at 69 years of age,—the 
spirit is willing, chained to a weak body. Am trying to make the best out of this 
condition. Am not resigning to a leisure life. Reading, correspondence, pets in 
poultry, flowers and watching the affairs in church and world—the time is really 
too short and the days just fly. 

The writer of this ‘‘invictus” never received as much as $1,000 a year 
and now receives a monthly check of $36.75 from the pension fund. 

Well over half of the satisfied group indicated some kind of hobby; 
only two out of thirteen in the uncertain and dissatisfied groups claimed 
any hobby. This indicates a possible relationship. Besides many of the 
usual hobbies — reading, gardening, traveling, astronomy, languages, 
music, geography, genealogy, and a variety of sports—‘‘conversation with a 
friend” was mentioned several times. One pert oldster described his hobby 
as “flinging rather a nasty [fish] hook,” while an amateur photographer 
added that “I have a room so full of cameras, films, plates, etc., ETC., 
till if I bought one more camera, my poor wife might . . . pass out.” 

Out of the sixty satisfied retired ministers, fifty-eight were active 
and busy at something; more than half of the uncertain group were active, 
while both of the ministers in the dissatisfied group were inactive, one 
because of illness. The activities of retired ministers reveal in addition to 
hobbies and voluntary service that the majority supplement their income 
as well. These income activities are usually in keeping with their previous 
professional duties, such as supply preaching, lecturing, editing a house 
organ for an orphanage, secretary of reform organization, secretary of a 
synod, etc. Some, however, engage in activities quite foreign to their 
former role. One reports earning $100 last year from painting and 
another earned $15 by mowing lawns. 

In all, fifty-three of the seventy-three reported some paid employment. 
Many of the remaining twenty were too infirm to work even occasionally. 
Forty-one of the fifty-three had only part-time employment. This part- 
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time employment provided returns ranging from $15 to $7,000 a year. 
Several were receiving about $1,000 by “supplying,” but the average 
was much below this figure. More frequently the yearly income was $100. 
One who had served the same congregation for 35 years and still resided 
within the community reports his only earnings as a Christmas present of 
$50 from the congregation. He justifies this gift as earnings by the 
comment that in view of the free sermons which he preached during the 
year to this same group the pay was about $5 a sermon. 

Twelve of the retirees reported regular employment. Eight of these were 
in church or church-related work. Of the other four, one was in Chamber 
of Commerce work, another was a rubber welder earning up to $250 a 
month, the third was happy and doing well as a maker and dispenser of 
healing salve, and the fourth was editor for a publishing house and at the 
same time research worker in the patent office of a large corporation. Most 
of the salaries ranged between $2,000 and $3,000 a year and a few of the 
twelve were earning more than ever before. One of these after retirement 
from his own church body had offered his services to a church in another 
denomination, the justification being the wartime shortage of ministers. 

Both of the dissatisfied ministers brooded considerably ; the majority of 
the other two groups did not. Feeling a loss of status was not frequent 
among either the satisfied or uncertain classes, yet positive in both of the 
dissatisfied men. One of these comments that it is disconcerting “not being 
so much in the limelight and not being important to others in influence and 
service. Being less important to others hurts but I recognize limitations of 
age and that this is an age for those who are young and important. In 
the yesterday of life I occupied a worth-while position.” Feeling the loss 
of work was more common than the loss of status. 

Although the data did not indicate any noticeable differences between 
the retired ministers residing in new environments and those remaining in 
the old, it is interesting to note the diversity of opinions concerning this 
matter. Many emphatically stated it was best to leave the district of one’s 
former pastorate in order to avoid a division of loyalty in the congregation 
between the new and former ministers. Others maintained they were 
happier among their old friends and surroundings, and by assuming the 
role of layman in the church, they would cause no trouble by remaining. 

Only two retired before the age of 60. Of the remainder, about the 
same number of ministers retired between the ages of 60-70 and 70-80. 
There was not sufficient evidence to indicate that those who had been 
retired the longest were any better adjusted than the ministers more 


recently retired. 
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Summary. The analysis of the retirement experience of these seventy- 
three ministers leaves much to be desired. Although the cooperation of 
the respondents was excellent, one must recognize the limitations involved 
in this method of investigation. The listing of retirees in satisfied and 
dissatisfied groups doubtless would suffer alteration if the writers could 
know the retirees personally. 

The value of this study lies not so much in any final conclusions regard- 
ing happiness as in suggesting the varying reactions of ministers to various 
aspects of the retirement experience. Although one may doubt the accuracy 
of the answers to a direct question regarding brooding, one accepts with 
fuller credit responses as to hobbies, activities, meeting the problem of 
reduced income, desirability of residing in the location of their last pastor- 
ate, age at retirement, and monthly income from all sources. Perhaps more 
important are the fears, thrills, satisfactions, and reactions which 
characterize retirement years. They do not form a single pattern for all 
retirees—they are as varied as the patterns found in working years. While 
the range of hopes, desires, and disappointments is doubtless well revealed 
in this study, it may be questioned whether a study conducted in more 
normal years will reveal as high income or as marked satisfaction as did 
this made in the war years. A marked decline of opportunities to do 
“supply” preaching or to engage in the many other “‘man-starved”’ activities 
which in recent years claimed their time and interest may increase the 
proportion of those with economic and status problems. Church pension 
boards may well give consideration to this change. 








CLIQUES, GANGS, AND NETWORKS 


CHARLES B. SPAULDING 
Whittier College 


Sociologists have placed much emphasis upon the secondary nature of 
social contacts in the city. They have contrasted the large number of 
rather casual, impersonal, and specialized social relationships of the mod- 
ern city dweller with the smaller number of more stable and intimate 
relationships which characterized the neighborhood of an earlier day and 
of a rural setting and which still characterize the family and the children’s 
play group. 

The general contrast so pictured will probably be challenged by no 
student of modern social developments, but during the last twenty years 
a growing list of careful research projects in various fields of social rela- 
tionships has suggested that within the secondary society certain types of 
at least quasi-primary groupings tend to appear and to become for their 
members very important devices for adaptation to their social milieu. The 
clique, the gang, and the network are three concepts, drawn from the 
studies, which appear to provide adequate terminology for identifying these 
essentially primary groupings. 

The following discussion of these developments falls naturally into 
four parts, the purposes of which are (1) to define the three concepts 
mentioned, (2) to survey some of the literature in order to show the 
widespread appearance of these types of groupings, (3) to indicate some 
of the functions of these groupings which make them vital to the persons 
concerned, and (4) to suggest a hypothesis to serve as a basis for possible 
future research. 

Some few items of data are drawn from the writer’s field observations, 
which have resulted in information of varying degrees of completeness 
upon some twenty cliques or networks. 

I, DEFINITIONS 

The clique is a small, informal, intimate, non-kin, face-to-face group 
usually demonstrating a considerable degree of ‘“‘we-feeling,” some fairly 
well-defined customary rules of conduct, and a well-developed internal 
structure. It may or may not be tied to a geographic location. Warner and 
Lunt! have suggested that the membership may range from two to thirty 





1 W. Lloyd Warner and Paul S. Lunt, The Social Life of a Modern Community 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1941), pp. 110-11. 
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or more and that when the upper limit is approximated it ordinarily breaks 
up into several smaller cliques. In an earlier discussion the present writer 
noted the tendency of the clique to limit its membership when the growth 
of numbers threatened the intimacy of the group.? 

Warner and Lunt? have also noted that the life span of the clique tends 
to be short as compared with the association. This is no doubt true, but 
cliques should not be thought of as being casual groupings. Some cliques 
may last only a few months, but many continue for years, sometimes with 
changes of personnel. For instance, among those studied by the writer one 
informal group of couples has had a continuous history of twenty years 
and another of at least twelve years. 

The term gang appears to be applied to a clique in which the sense of 
unity has been increased and the internal organization strengthened 
through conflict.4 

The network is a set of relatively stable emotional linkages between 
persons which result in selective channels of communication through 
which intimate information and emotions may be rather freely transmitted 
to the members of a community so linked. This concept has been adopted 
from Moreno,® and the definition is largely a restatement of his descrip- 
tion. Moreno adds that these networks form a sort of “permanent 
structure, a container, a bed’’® which underlies many psychological move- 
ments in the community and that they bind groups of individuals together 
irrespective of geographical distinctions. ““Ihese networks are the kitchens 
of public opinion.”* The writer’s field observations indicate that some 
of the connections in a network result from the fact that many persons 
belong to several cliques. As they move from clique to clique they carry 


news and emotional states with them. 





2 “The Development of Organization and Disorganization in the Social Life of 
a Rapidly Growing Working-Class Suburb Within a Metropolitan District,” 
(unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of Southern California, 1939), p. 
233. Here the term coterie was used, and the present article was first announced 
under that title in Sociology and Social Research; but I have concluded that the 
terms now used, cligue, gang, and network, describe the phenomena under consider- 
ation and that they have acquired some standing as sociological concepts. 

3 Op. cit., p. 111. 

4 Frederic M. Thrasher, The Gang (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1927), p. 57. 

5 J. L. Moreno, Who Shall Survive? (Washington: Nervous and Mental Disease 
Publishing Co., 1934), pp. 256-65. 

6 Ibid., p. 256. 

7 Ibid., p. 265. 
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; II. DISPERSION OF TYPICAL GROUPINGS — ; 
As far as this paper is concerned, the essential point of interest in the 


above definitions is that they identify certain primary, or at least quasi- 
primary, groupings which have been discovered in a considerable array of 
different social situations. Many of these situations are certainly not those 
which have been thought to be principally characterized by primary con- 
tacts. 

Among the most famous of the research findings concerning cliques 
is the body of materials collected by various students under the direction 
or stimulation of Elton Mayo. The studies of the “bank wiring” operators 
clearly revealed the presence and importance of these groups in the large 
factory’ and gave the lie to what Mayo has called the “‘rabble hypothesis,” 
which looked upon workers as competitive individuals and assumed that 
their social organization was coequal with the administrative plan. Mayo 
feels that the validity of these original findings has been amply demon- 
strated by successive studies in other industrial enterprises—a notable 
illustration being his studies of absenteeism in a West Coast, wartime 
aircraft operation.!° 

The above studies applied principally to nonsupervisory personnel, but 
Gardner?! indicates that these informal types of social organization are 
known to extend into all branches of the administrative structure of 
business. 

A variety of reports indicates the existence of cliques and networks in 
schools of widely different types. In a very careful study of a high school 
in asmall rural town, A. B. Hollingshead?? noted that clique behavior was 
characteristic of the members of the student body. The present writer has 
located some such groups in the student body of a metropolitan junior 
college'® and in that of a small college of some six hundred students. The 
various works of Moreno!* and Helen Hall Jennings" also reveal numer- 





8 F. J. Roethlisberger and William J. Dickson, Management and the Worker 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1947), especially Chap. 
XXI. 

9 Elton Mayo, The Social Problems of an Industrial Civilization (Boston: 
Division of Research, Graduate School of Business Administration, Harvard 
University, 1945), especially Chap. II. 

10 Jbid., pp. 103-10. 

11 Burleigh B. Gardner, “The Factory as a Social System” in Industry and 
Society, William Foote Whyte, editor (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1946), p. 6. 

12 Lecture at the University of Southern California, July 1946. 

13 “A Study of Contemporary Student Leaders in Long Beach Junior College” 
(unpublished master’s thesis, University of Southern California, 1933), pp. 69-73. 

14 Moreno, op. cit., p. 17, et passim; Helen Hall Jennings, Leadership and Iso- 
lation (New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1943) and “Sociometric Differentia- 
tion of the Psychegroup and the Sociogroup,” Soctometry, 10:71-79, February 1947. 
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ous small intimate groups and networks in a Brooklyn public school, in a 
private preparatory school for boys, and in the New York State Training 
School for Girls, Hudson, New York. 

The methods used by Moreno, Jennings, Lundberg, and others in their 
sociometric studies are somewhat different from those of Warner and 
Lunt or of the Western Electric studies. However, if one analyzes their 
sociograms'® and reads the accompanying texts with their details of the 
relationships of runaways!® or riots!? to changes in sociometric configura- 
tions, one becomes convinced that these are but alternative methods for 
locating cliques and networks. Moreno has pointed out that the sociometric 
test was actually only one of three methods used,!* and the other methods 
appear to correspond closely to those used by Mayo and Warner. 

That cliques and gangs are to be found in many communities as 
structures in themselves outside the bounds of any specific institutional 
setting is attested to by a series of research findings. Perhaps the most 
notable example of such data is the first two volumes of the Yankee City 
series.19 In these works several thousand cliques were located in a 
population of some seventeen thousand persons. Warner and Lunt?°® note 
that “overlapping in clique membership spreads out into a network of 
interrelationships which integrate almost the entire population of the 
community into a single vast system of clique relations.” This tying of 
cliques together by means of personal affiliations appears to be essentially 
what Moreno”! means by the network and seems to be what he is talking 
about when he says, “‘an emotional continuum of relations lies below all 
the patterns of community life, families, clubs, labor, political, or religious 
units.” Lundberg and Steele’s?? sociometric analysis of a somewhat small- 
er community appears to reveal the same general pattern of informal 
relationships. The present writer has located a few cliques in each of two 
other communities of approximately seven thousand and forty thousand 
population. 





15 See, for instance, the “Map of a School Community” in Moreno, of. cit., pp. 
48-49; or George A. Lundberg and Mary Steele, “Social Attraction Patterns in a 
Village,” Sociometry, 1:375-419, January-April 1938. 

16 Moreno, op. cit., pp. 215-27. 

17 Jbid., pp. 217-19. 

18 [bid., pp. 12-13. 

19 Warner and Lunt, The Social Life of a Modern Community (1941) and 
The Status System of a Modern Community (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1942). 

20 The Social Life of a Modern Community, p. 111. 

21 Op. cit., p. 339. 

22 “Social Attraction Patterns in a Village.” See, for instance, the discussion at 
the bottom of p. 389. 
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Of course, these small communities were not typical modern metrop- 
olises, but even within the modern metropolis cliques have been found 
by several investigators, especially among the working classes. Whyte 
has made a very detailed study of a few cliques among the Italian people 
of Eastern City? and clearly implies that his few selected groupings are 
typical of others.24 Allison Davis,25 in analyzing the motivation of the 
underprivileged worker on the basis of studies made at the University of 
Chicago, points out and illustrates the same phenomena among white and 
Negro workers in Chicago; and Whyte,”° in his studies of the restaurant 
industry, appears to have come upon these phenomena among waitresses, 
for he stresses the need of these women to be integrated into some group 
both on and off the job. The gangs studied by Thrasher?* drew their 
membership largely from the working class. 

An anonymous article in a recent issue of the American Journal of 
Sociology?® recounts the experiences of the writer with informal groupings 
in the armed forces. 

The materials already cited seem to show clearly the typical existence of 
cliques or gangs in factories and at least some other work places, in schools 
of various types, in cities and other communities of relatively small size, and 
among the working classes of metropolitan communities.29 “They also 
indicate that these cliques or gangs are integrated into networks of 
relatively intimate relationships which constitute altogether a basic social 
continuum. Before citing the somewhat more fragmentary data which 
suggest the existence of comparable groupings in other segments of 
American society, a brief analysis of the functions of these groupings will 
be made. 

III. FUNCTIONS 

Membership in the clique or gang is profoundly important and deeply 
satisfying to a great many persons. hus, Mayo points out that whenever 
these groups do not have an opportunity to form, labor turnover and 
absenteeism develop. He says, ‘“‘Man’s desire to be continuously associated 


23 William Foote Whyte, Street Corner Society (Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1943), especially Chap. I. 

24 Jbid., Chaps. XVIII and XX. 

25 “The Motivation of the Underprivileged Worker” in Industry and Society 
(William Foote Whyte, editor), pp. 92-93, et passim. 

26 “When Workers and Customers Meet,” Industry and Society, Chap. VII, 
especially p. 143. 
7 The Gang. 


28 “Informal Social Organization in the Army,” 51:265-370, March 1946. 

29 In a recent article Harry C. Harmsworth pointed out that some relatively 
primary contacts are associated with urban society and certain formal social 
structures within it. See “Primary Group Relationships in Modern Society,” 
Sociology and Soctal Research, 31:291-96, March-April 1946. 
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in work with his fellows is a strong, if not the strongest, human character- 


0 


istic.” Moreno’s*! whole work seems to have grown out of an effort to 
bring about a happier adjustment of persons to their society, and Helen 
Jennings*®? observes toward the end of one of her reports, ‘How important 
the attaining of mutual relations is, we see in the persistent striving for 
their attainment.” The writer noted this characteristic several years 
ago.23 Additional evidence might be cited, but the point seems well estab- 
lished. The wishes of the human being for response and security in the 
emotional environment seem well met in the warm emotional climate of 
the intimate “we-group” known as the clique or the gang. In this friendly 
atmosphere the mask may be dropped and the tensions of emotional 
restraint eased.*4 Conversely, the person who is not integrated into some 
such group tends to be maladjusted and unhappy. At the New York State 
Training School for Girls she is likely to run away.*® All of the reports 
of detailed researches reveal the presence of some isolated persons, but in 
all cases except that of the aircraft industry these persons constituted only 
a minority of the aggregates studied. 

Not only are clique relationships satisfying in themselves, but they are 
of immense aid to the person in dealing with many practical problems. 
Among the working classes the members of such groups frequently provide 
actual physical support for each other.*® Factory workers may rid them- 
selves of an unwanted associate by a little convenient manipulation of 
prescribed reporting techniques,** and protect themselves from inter- 
ference by supervisors.*® ‘The social climber makes use of the clique to 
pull himself into desired associations,*® and the leader extends his sway 
through various cliques tied together in a network.*® His clique and 
network contacts supply the individual with information not readily 
available to him through other channels.41 Those items of news about 


30 Op. cit., p. 111. 
31 Op. cit., pp. 17-18. 
32 “Structure of Leadership Development and Sphere of Influence, Soctometry, 
1:99-143, July-October 1937, p. 137. 
33 “The Development of Organization and Disorganization in the Social Life of 
a Rapidly Growing Working-Class Suburb Within a Metropolitan District,” 
p. 233. 
34 For illustration, see the conversation of two society leaders beginning on page 
29 of The Social Life of a Modern Community. 
35 Moreno, of. cit., p. 217. 
36 Davis, loc. cit. 
Roethlisberger and Dickson, of. cit., p. 487. 
Ihid., p. 523. 
Warner and Lunt, The Social Life of a Modern Community, p. 351. 
40 Moreno, of. cit., p. 90. 
41 J[bid., pp. 260-61. 
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people and events which are not publicly broadcast are available to most 
persons through what is usually termed the “grapevine” but is here 
entitled the network. 

These interpersonal relations not only aid and satisfy a person, but they 
also rigorously control his behavior. As Mayo and his associates began inter- 
viewing individuals concerning working problems they soon discovered 
that individual working practices were controlled by groups,*? and 
after detailed investigation concluded that each clique had very definite 
rules which it enforced upon its members in a number of ways in order 
to protect the interests of its total membership. Drake and Cayton*4 
comment upon the powerful control exercised by cliques over those who 
would rise in the social scale of the Chicago Negro community, and Warner 
and Lunt*® remark that, ‘Despite the apparent fluidity of its structure, 
the clique has a powerful control over individual behavior. A boy or girl 
will frequently defy his family for the approval of his cliquemates. A 
workman must be bold indeed to produce more than the customary day’s 
work. But if he is a member of a group with well-developed “we-feeling,” 
his attendance at work will tend to be more steady.*® A good bowler may 
find his scoring affected by his clique relationships,*7 and children of 
foreign parents find the tempo of their Americanization increased by 
inclusion in cliques predominantly of native stock.4® In several of the 
cliques he has studied, the author has noted that ideas tend to be sorted 
and reorganized in clique relationships. For instance, a member of a 
formal association gets an idea for action. Before speaking in a full meeting 
he will frequently ask one or two close friends or a small group what they 
think. If he wins approval from this group he seems to feel emboldened to 
press the matter further. Frequently in these rather intimate and direct 
discussions new ideas arise and existing ideas are modified. The clique 
thus seems to be important as a device for sifting and adjusting mental as 
well as overt behavior. Something of this character seems to have gone on 
with the girls at the New York State Training School who were consider- 
ing running away,*® although this was not the primary point to Moreno’s 





42 Roethlisberger and Dickson, of. cit., Chap. XVII. 

43 Jbid., p. 523. 

44 St. Clair Drake and Horace R. Cayton, Black Metropolis (New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 1945), p. 520. 

45 The Social Life of a Modern Community, p. 

46 Mayo, of. cit., Chap. V. 

47 Whyte, Street Corner Society, p. 14 ff. 

48 W. Lloyd Warner and Leo Srole, The Social Systems of American Ethnic 
Groups (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1945), p. 142. 

49 Moreno, of. cit., p. 258. 
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discussion of these events. Helen Jennings®® has commented upon this 
phenomenon. She has suggested that freedom of expression is relatively 
greater in the group based on sheer personal liking than in one based on 
activities dictated by the structure of some established institution, such as 
the work relationship. 

The sympathetic milieu of the clique, which provides a basis for the 
relatively free expression of ideas, appears to rest in part upon the fact 
that persons whose overt emotional or intellectual behavior is too variant 
are simply excluded. The Chicago Negro community illustrates well this 
selectivity of the clique,®! and Roethlisberger and Dickson®? have pointed 
out that those who will not subscribe to clique values are excluded. 

The exclusiveness of cliques appears to be a partial explanation of the 
fact that clique relationships are significant in fixing one’s status, especially 
one’s class status, in the society. A person is known by the company he 
keeps. In the rather stable life of Yankee City the clique was “next in 
importance to the family in placing people socially,’5? whereas in the 
social flux of the Chicago Negro community the clique was regarded by 
Drake and Cayton‘ to be far more important than the family in placing 
people. 

IV. PRIMARY ASPECTS OF THE SECONDARY SOCIETY 

The data cited indicate that the clique is found in many areas of modern 
life, that under certain circumstances it becomes further solidified into 
what may be called a gang, that cliques tend to be tied together by a 
network of personal social nearnesses which allow selected ideas and 
emotions to flow along differentiated channels, and that these groupings 
are fundamental devices by which persons adapt and are adapted to their 
societies. 

The fact that these groupings characterized by essentially primary 
contacts are found within so many segments of metropolitan society 
suggests that they may be found in many other segments of the same type 
of society. In more detail this hypothesis may be stated as follows: 
Additional research may reveal that the whole typically secondary society 
of the city is shot through with a series of cliques, gangs, and networks 
which constitute a set of basic devices for the adaptation of persons to 
those societies, and that because of the profound satisfactions they offer and 
the results they produce, these relationships will be discovered to be power- 


50 “Sociometric Differentiation of the Psychegroup and the Sociogroup.”’ 
51 Drake and Cayton, of. cit., p. 520. 

52 Op. cit., p. 523. 

53 Warner and Lunt, The Social Life of a Modern Community, p. 110. 
54 Op. cit., p. 520. 
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ful directive and dynamic forces within the more formal framework of 
established institutions. —TThe law, administrative structures, and the 
ecological and economic processes based on competition may provide much 
of the more obvious structure of the city, but the more significant values 
of the person will be developed within and supported by the clique or the 
gang and will be related to the wider society through the network. 

A beautiful illustration of the way in which these informal groupings 
operate in relation to more obvious formal organization is afforded by the 
General Electric studies.5> ‘The formal standard of a day’s work, set by 
the company and called a “bogey,” seems to have had little influence upon 
the workers. The “real” standard was their own group conception that 
two banks constituted a day’s work. This was the idea which affected their 
behavior. 

In addition to the studies cited above, a considerable list of other 
materials points to the presence of the types of relationships here under 
consideration in other segments of urban society. In most of these instances 
the focus is less sharply upon these particular phenomena. A number of 
years ago Bessie A. McClenahan made a careful study of a particular 
small area in Los Angeles. In this study she noted the decline of the 
local community and the rise of what she called the communality.56 Among 
the phenomena included in this concept were such things as informal 
bridge clubs and groups of friends.57 Because her principal concern was 
with a specific area, the details of the communality were peripheral to her 
center of interest. Zorbaugh, in his study of the members of the Chicago 
upper class who inhabit the Gold Coast, remarked in passing that this 
society is now composed of “‘sets and cliques,’”®5 and that the residents no 
longer know their neighbors. But this does not mean that the members of 
that society are not subject to social control. One must still belong to the 
right clubs and live in the right hotels.5® Drake and Cayton®® have noted 
that cliques are common to the upper and middle classes of the Negro 
community of Chicago. The writer has located several cliques of business 





55 Roethlisberger and Dickson, of. cit., Chap. XXI. 

56 The Changing Urban Neighborhood (Los Angeles: University of Southern 
California Press, 1929), p. 108. See also “The Communality: The Urban Substitute 
for the Traditional Community,” Sociology and Social Research, 30:264-74, March- 
April 1946. 

57 The Changing Urban Neighborhood, pp. 99-100 and 109. 

58 Harvey W. Zorbaugh, The Gold Coast and the Slum (Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1929), p. 65. 

59 Tbid., p- 64. 

60 Op. cit., p. 520. 
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leaders and also a number of small informal bridge, dinner, or dancing 
clubs in communities varying in size from seven thousand to several million 
population.®! 

Outside the realm of research numerous items of news and common 
knowledge suggest the truth of the hypothesis. Who has not belonged to 
an organization where policy was actually determined by a small intimate 
clique, the so-called insiders? In a biography of a business leader the 
following sentence receives no special emphasis but reveals a significant 
relationship: ““Work was a leading broker, a comparative newcomer to 
the Vanderbilt crowd.’’®2 Another interesting, if somewhat gaudy, illus- 
tration of the integration of personal relationships and business activities 
is contained in Parker Morrell’s®* treatise upon the life of Diamond Jim 
Brady. Current news magazines provide careful analyses of the men who 
are close to President Truman,®* and the public understands that the 
average city boss operates through a network of personal relationships. In 
still another field, Philip Murray clings to Lee Pressman partly because of 
a strong sense of personal loyalty. 

These last items are but hasty glimpses between the buildings, but 
along with the extended data already in hand they suggest the possibility 
of a more complete understanding of the urban world through isolating 
these less obvious but more intimate groupings for further analysis. Of 
course, the city is characterized by secondary contacts as compared to the 
rural community, but sociological knowledge of the urban society will 
hardly be complete until sociologists have analyzed the role of the clique, 
the gang, and the network in each great segment of metropolitan life. 

61 Field studies. 

62 Wheaton J. Lane, Commodore Vanderbilt (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1942), p. 239. 

63 Diamond Jim (Garden City, New York: Garden City Publishing Company, 
Inc., 1934), p. 160, for instance. 


64 The United States News, October 16, 1946, p. 15. 
65 Fortune, October 1946, p. 258. 





TRAINING TEACHERS FOR FAMILY LIFE 
EDUCATION IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS* 


PAUL H. LANDIS 
State College of Washington 


When one discusses the problem of training high school people for 
marriage and family life, the reaction is always the same, ‘But who’s going 
to teach the course?’ This represents in part a natural reaction to a new 
field which is not yet well established in the curriculum, in part, a 
traditional suspicion of science in the field of marriage and family life. ‘The 
first question is but an opening wedge for a second, which lies just under 
the surface of everyone’s thinking on this subject—‘‘ How can the average 
old-maid school teacher possibly know anything about marriage and 
family life?” 

One cannot dismiss such prejudices lightly, for they are the kind of 
thing out of which the social fabric is made. They are attitudes with which 
one must reckon in every community where he would pioneer in family 
life education. They are attitudes that cannot always be met by logic, or, 
in fact, by any means at all. Yet in time they must pass before the onward 
march of social science. The courageous teacher must lead the way by 
actually demonstrating that family life can be taught, that marriage 
courses have something to offer to the average high school youth, and, I 
am afraid, by proving that the old maids can do the job, for they are the 
ones who will do it, if it is done, in most communities. 

The question of family life education in the secondary school is so 
important that I am sure all of us welcome this chance to discuss it seriously 
and bring prejudice and fear out in the open. I am frank to say that I do 
not know all of the answers. I recognize the hazards of establishing family 
life education as a regular part of the high school curriculum for both 
sexes. On the other hand, I think it must be done and that we are already 
10 to 20 years too late. But this is an instance where it is better late than 
never, for each year’s delay denies youth a part of their rightful heritage 
in the field of social science knowledge, a knowledge that is vital to their 
future happiness as individuals and their future adjustment in the family 
social system. 

I need not present proof to convince anyone that the family has suffered 
its most severe shock in recent decades, that young people have some reali- 
zation of the hazards with which all venture on the road to marriage. 


* A paper delivered before the section on Teacher Training, National Council 
on Family Relations, New York City, November 28, 1947. 
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Folklore has failed to provide an adequate guide. Romantic-minded 
motion pictures and fiction have failed to present marriage and family 
realistically. Serious young people want a better guide than fiction and 
the movie offer. They will seek help and advice at any reliable source of 
information. Twenty years of experience with courses in marriage and 
family in the college show this to be true. High school people who are 
mature enough to consider marriage seriously are mature enough to face 
its problems as seriously as college people. The school administrator and 
teacher have feared the public attitude against the invasion of this field by 
science for so long that now their thinking may well be behind that of 
the community. 

In any new field of learning the place to start is with teacher preparation. 
This must begin at the college. College courses are so well established in 
the fields of both marriage and family that knowledge is readily available. 
Perhaps it is not tied in as completely with teacher training programs as it 
should be, but that kind of adjustment can readily be made. When it is 
made there will be no excuse for saying that teachers as a group are not 
competent to teach a course in marriage. I will admit that some teachers 
should not be given the marriage course. But if superintendents are 
conscious of the need for the course and exercise their proper function in 
community leadership, they will have little difficulty in selecting a teacher 
who is mature, objective, and normal in point of view. 

The fact that a teacher is unmarried does not worry me in the least. 
The unmarried woman is just as likely, or more likely, to be objective on 
matters pertaining to marriage and family as the married woman. 
Practically all parents are married, yet their ability to inform young people 
on matters of marriage and family life is woefully inadequate. Even on 
such a simple matter as sex education the average parent fails miserably. 

Why the inadequacy of parents as teachers of family life? Their back- 
ground, being limited largely to their own experience, is prejudiced and 
inadequate as a basis for teaching the next generation. If there are well- 
trained women in the community whose families are at the point where 
they have the freedom to return to teaching, use them of course. We miss 
much talent in some communities in by-passing the college-trained woman 
whose family is growing away from her. 

The single woman can do the job if well trained. The spinster must, of 
course, be confident in her knowledge in order to avoid the natural 
reaction of youngsters, ‘““Well, after all, what can she know about it?” 
One does not have to experience a situation personally to become 
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thoroughly trained in it and to achieve objectivity through scientific 
knowledge. The more objective the field of learning, the truer these state- 
ments are. 

Fortunately, in the fields of mate seeking and mate matching and 
marriage and family living an increasing body of scientific data has been 
in the process of building for some fifteen years. At the present time there 
is perhaps as much research being directed to problems in this field as in 
any other single field of sociological inquiry. Our knowledge is increasing 
by leaps and bounds. New textbooks on the college level appear regularly, 
summarizing for the layman and the high school teacher the best that is 
known from these researches. ‘These materials can be presented in an 
objective way in the high school.' Young people can be made to understand 
the implications of early marriage, its statistical chances for success or 
failure. They can know the significance of short courtship as compared to 
longer courtship and can be shown factors that are important in mate 
seeking and mate matching. 

We must go further with this kind of training. Only as high school 
teachers are equipped with scientific knowledge can we expect them to re- 
place the folk knowledge which is deeply embedded in the common body 
of traditions and which on many points is highly erroneous. 

Take our conception of romance itself. There is no question but that 
the idea has been so oversold that the average young person has an entirely 
unrealistic expectation of the degree of happiness one may expect through 
romantic expressions in the marriage relationship itself. One of the most 
direct attacks family and marriage courses make on this overexaggerated, 
romantic conception of marriage is to stress and illustrate by case studies 
that marriage requires adjustment, that marriage is a man’s and a woman’s 
work, not simply a romantic holiday in which people “live happily ever 
after” once their marriage vows are taken. 

We must train teachers to teach marriage and family courses to both 
sexes in high school. If we must start the course in home economics for 
girls only, that is far better than not starting at all, but let’s not keep it 
there. Both sexes need it for a realistic preparation for life. The average 
high school girl is still too ignorant of biological aspects of sex, and perhaps 
also of its psychological aspect. Her adjustments in that field after 
marriage are much more likely to be difficult than are those of the man. 
More informed on sex matters though he may be, the average young man 


1 The writer has made such an attempt in Your Marriage and Family Living, 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1946. 
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facing marriage in America today is nevertheless inadequately equipped for 
the total responsibilities of being a husband and a father. 

Search as you will throughout the school curriculum you will find 
nothing, other than the matter of earning a living itself, which in any way 
applies to the father’s or to the husband’s role in the modern American 
family. Little wonder that the average husband and father places the 
full responsibility of family administration on the shoulders of the wife. 
Little wonder that he has no appreciation of the role of wife and mother. 
Little wonder that. the modern wife suddenly wakes up, after a short 
period of marriage, to the fact that she is actually a bond servant rather 
than an equal, and that she is subservient to a series of demands of husband 
and children. Adjusting herself to the fact that she has veritably no life of 
her own, except as she submerges her personality in these interests, is very 
dificult for the average individualistic woman, who has been taught 
throughout her school career that being someone in and of herself is the 
thing to be striven for. 

And in the field of child training it is almost as important for the boy as 
for the girl to be made aware of latent factors in behavior; to know that 
all forms of misbehavior in children are symptomatic of underlying mal- 
adjustments and of no significance in themselves, and that to treat the 
symptoms, or banish them by punishment, is but to make the real trouble 
worse. Sex problems are especially indicative of other difficulties. 

A further word on this matter of sex education. In too many communi- 
ties the public still conceives of family life education as being primarily 
sex education. This is not the case, as all those who are interested in the 
problem know. Sex education is only an incidental part of training for 
marriage and family life. It is much more important to give young people 
a total conception of the sociological aspects of marriage and family life 
and some inkling of the psychological implications. 

In fact, we are coming to appreciate more and more, as we study 
marriage relationships, that the sociological and psychological aspects are 
the most deterministic factors in the sexual relationships of marriage, 
rather than the physical relationship of sex. To the extent that we are able 
to help the layman see that family life education and training for marriage 
are not primarily a matter of dealing with the biological aspects of sex, to 
that extent we have gone a long way in preparing the attitudes of the 
average community for a favorable reception of courses in marriage and 
family. 
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I am of the opinion that the average high school teacher shies away from 
marriage and family courses primarily because she fears the difficulty she 
may encounter when she attempts to teach sex education. This attitude in 
part stems from her lack of sex education and training in the field of 
marriage and family life generally, and in part from the fact that there 
is a real danger, in the average local community, of isolating sex from an 
integrated course in marriage and attracting undue attention to it. 

Now for a final word on teacher preparation. Teacher training pro- 
grams, hereafter, should require of all a thoroughgoing course on methods 
of sex education, which would not only assure that all teachers know the 
facts of life, but that they have some idea of how to present such facts 
objectively to the various groups they teach. Such a course should make 
the teacher aware of some of the numerous indirect manifestations of sex 
in personality. 

Teacher training should require of all a thoroughgoing course in the 
history and development of the family and another in marriage. These 
courses will give school administrators and teachers an awareness of this 
field of education and some conception of its importance. It will be a vital 
step in assuring that information on sex, marriage, and family gets into 
many courses in the curriculum and it will provide competent people to 
teach the course in marriage and family in the secondary schools. It will 
also provide administrative leadership that appreciates the need for 
pioneering in this field, a leadership that will promote rather than hinder 
programs of family life training which more progressive communities 
already sense the need for. The more the training can be supplemented by 
work in personality development, child psychology, mental hygiene, and 
other such courses, the better. 

To promote family life education now among teachers and adminis- 
trators already in the field, we need to bring them into contact with the 
kind of information and the kind of people represented on the program of 
the National Council of Family Relations. This we can do by giving 
courses in child development, parenthood, marriage, sex education, and 
family a more prominent place in the summer sessions of the colleges ; by 
having regional and state conferences on family relations see that dynamic 
leaders in these fields appear on teachers’ institutes; by having literature 
of this and other groups diffused widely; by having more and better 
teaching materials to put in the hands of high school administrators, teach- 


ers, and pupils. 
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In such programs we have the support of many leading national journals 
which are putting before the masses popular summaries of research in 
courtship, mate selection, marriage, parenthood, and child development 
as fast as it comes from the pen of the social scientists. I know of no field 
where there has been such a rapid and complete shift from dependence on 
folk knowledge to an eager quest for scientific knowledge. The masses of 
the reading public are ready for premarital testing, clinical guidance, 
scientific sex information, the hard, cold facts of marriage living, as 
contrasted to romantic illusions, the one, two, three of successful marriage 
achievement. The time is ours if we have the good medicine and can 
organize our forces for distributing it to an eager public. 








STATUS LEVELS OF AMERICAN JEWS 


EDWARD C. McDONAGH 


University of Southern California 


To the sociologist the attitudes of preference and prejudice toward the 
Jews as a race are very real, though many of the bases for these attitudes 
may be fallacious and meaningless in terms of scientific information. Few 
social scientists would define the Jews as a distinct race, especially if the 
term is to have any biological significance. Yet, despite the facts, the Jews, 
in the minds of the prejudiced, constitute a different race from “typical 
Americans.” 

Some scholars have vigorously refuted the assumption that the Jews 
constitute a race.! It is assumed that much of the “‘race” prejudice against 
the Jews may be challenged and restricted with the proof that the Jews 
should be defined as a cultural group united by a common religion and 
welded together through the centuries by the combined forces of out-group 
persecution and in-group preference. Hence, the Jews are, in terms of 
sociological analysis, a cultural group, but often defined by typical 
Americans as a race. If the Jews are considered to be a religious unit, then 
many persons have reactions, not against the Jews as a race, but against 
the Jews as a people with a distinct religion. 

In the United States, as well as in most other countries, the prevailing 
method for tabulating the number of Jews is through a census of religious 
bodies. At the present time there are about 5,000,000 persons in the 
United States designated as Jews, or approximately 4 per cent of the 
nation’s population. Some of the Jews in the United States manifest the 
operation of at least five major definitions, including religious, racial, 
linguistic, ideological, and economic identifiers. For instance, comments 
may be overheard concerning the importance of religious tolerance be- 
tween Christians and Jews. Almost any discussion of minority groups 
will evoke a reference to Negroes and Jews. The Jews are sometimes 
thought of as a distinct linguistic group.2. In an ideological setting the 
impression may be reflected that the Jews are communists, and, finally, 
they may be regarded in an economic sense as capitalists. No doubt these 
contradictory facets are vital to an understanding of several status levels 


of these people. 

! Note the following statement: “In actual fact there is a Jewish question not 
because of Jewish blood, but because of Jewish history.” James Parkes, The 
Jewish Problem in the Modern World (New York: Oxford University Press, 1946), 


Pp. > 


2 For a scholarly analysis of the role of language and religion as cultural 
identifiers, see A. H. Hourani, Minorities in the Arab World (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1947), p. 140. 
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The Jews are a race only in the sense that they may be defined so by 
their critics. Professor Frank H. Hankins* observed some years ago that 
the Jews seem to have a certain biological specialization, but that a person 
is struck by the fact that even a moderate-sized gathering of these people 
will indicate Teutonic, Mediterranean, Mongoloid, and Negroid traits. 
While the Jews have a culture of Judaism in common, they are best 
thought of as a people, many of whom aspire to be a nation. Hence, it be- 
comes increasingly clear that the Jews have several statuses worth investi- 
gating that may throw some light on the role of these people in America. 

I 

Social status is a composite rating that designates the relative standing 
a person or group receives when compared with others. Each status, 
according to Hiller, is a place or position in the scheme of social relations. 
One of the most objective measures of social status has been developed by 
Bogardus in his study of social distance.® Slight distance is commensurate 
with high social status, and, conversely, marked distance refers to low 
social status. 

In 1926 Dr. Bogardus asked 1,725 Americans on the Pacific coast to 
participate in a survey of attitudes of forty ethnic groups. He found that 
the German Jews ranked twenty-sixth from the top and that Russian 
Jews ranked twenty-eighth from the top. Less than 8 per cent of the per- 
sons indicated that they would marry into a Jewish family. American Jews 
placed German Jews first, Russian Jews second, and English Jews third.® 
In 1946 Dr. Bogardus gave his social distance scale to 1,950 persons in 
six regions of the United States and found that the Jews were ranked in 
twenty-third place in a list of thirty-six ethnic groups.” 


The Racial Basis of Civilization (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1926), p. 84. 
In this connection Dr. C. S. Coon says: ““The Jews, therefore, are not a race, in 
that one could place them in a list like the following: Nordic, Alpine, Dinaric, 
Jewish, or Mediterranean. To do so would be comparable to listing English or 
French in the same way. They are a group of people as united biologically as 
is the average intermarrying social or geographical unit found among the white 
peoples; they have racial peculiarities which serve to differentiate the majority of 
them anthropometrically from their non-Jewish compatriots and _ neighbors.” 
Quoted in Jews in a Gentile World, Isacque Graeber and Steuart Henderson Britt 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1942), p. 35. Can the Jews be considered 
a distinct nationality with the formation of the Provisional Government of Israel 
and its recognition by the United States? 

t E. T. Hiller, Social Relations and Structures (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1947), p. 330. 

5 Social distance is the amount of sympathetic understanding existing between 
persons or groups. It is a measure of the amount of intimacy the evaluators would 
accord representative members of races, religions, or occupations. 

6 Emory S. Bogardus, Immigration and Race Attitudes (New York: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1928), p. 25. 

7 To be published in the International Journal of Opinion and Attitude Re- 
search in 1948. 
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In May 1947 an exploratory social distance study was made by Dr. E. 
S. Richards and the writer to determine the relative social status of sixteen 
ethnic groups.* The subjects in this study were two samples of university 
students, one a white group and the other Negro. Minor modifications 
were effected in the construction of the social distance scale for ease of 
scoring and groups selected. The results, however, were surprisingly 
similar to established ratings and suggest that white and Negro students 
accord the American Jew somewhat comparable status. White students 
from the University of Oklahoma ranked the Jewish group eighth from 
the top, and Negro students from Langston University ranked them 
thirteenth. White students accorded more status to the Jews than to the 
Chinese, Mexicans, Mulattoes, Filipinos, and Negroes. On the other hand, 
Negro students gave the Jewish group higher status than Japanese, Scotch, 
and German. 

A second test of social distance was administered to the two groups. The 
subjects were asked to react to each of the sixteen ethnic groups, not in 
terms of average representatives, but in terms of outstanding representa- 
tives of each group. With this modification the white and Negro samples 
accorded the American Jew comparable rank status, namely, eleventh.® 
The similar status assigned to the Jews by white and Negro evaluators 
may suggest a biracial pattern of limited social status for the American 
Jew. A moderate social status to the Jews is perhaps objective evidence of 
the role of particularistic experience, hearsay, and the diffusion of anti- 
Semitism. 

IT 

The legal status of the Jews is very difficult to comprehend with any 
degree of certainty. On paper, in this country, there is little evidence of 
discriminatory legislation against the Jews. However, there is a long 
history of low legal status for the Jews, which is still perpetuated through 
“private action” on non-Jews in this nation. 

James Parkes?® observed that from the tenth century to the nineteenth 
the Jews had no share in the gradual evolution of political institutions, no 
rights of citizenship, no security of tenure, were forced to reside in segre- 
gated neighborhoods, and were compelled to serve as royal usurers as the 





8 Sample of students was approximately 100 from each of the two institutions. 
Ethnic groups considered were American Indian, Chinese, English, Filipino, 
French, German, Irish, Italian, Japanese, Jewish, Mexican, Mulatto, Negro, 
Russian, Scotch, and Spanish. 

® White students ranked outstanding Jews ahead of Mexicans, Filipinos, Japan- 
ese, Negroes, and Mulattoes. Negro students rated outstanding Jews ahead of 
Chinese, Japanese, and Scotch. 

10 Op. cit., pp. 8-23. 
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price of residence. It was not until the middle of the nineteenth century 
that the Jews in Western Europe secured equal legal status with other 
citizens. In fact, the American Revolution offered Jews in this country 
complete legal equality before European nations were willing to do 
likewise. 

The European example of differential legal status for Jews was revived 
with exactitude by the Nazis. Jews were removed from civil service 
positions, attendance in public schools was limited, all identification papers 
were stamped with a conspicuous “J.” The lowered legal status of the 
Jew was symptomatic of coming pogroms and the systematic massacre of 
millions of these people in Germany and Poland. 

Although there is little evidence in this country of differential legal 
status between Jews and non-Jews, yet there is a differentiation expressed 
through the informality of the mores. Without legal prohibitions the Jew 
may yet find it difficult to purchase certain residential property, to gain 
access to specific recreational areas and clubs, and to enter certain pro- 
fessions and businesses. A sign posted over the entrance to a recreational 
area reading “Gentiles Only” may test the very foundations of American 
freedom. When “private actions” were sanctioned by the courts, they had 
the power of legal expressions. Racial restrictive covenants have been 
written to exclude Jews as well as Negroes, Orientals, and American 
Indians. However, on May 10, 1948, the United States Supreme Court 
handed down the decision that restrictive real-estate covenants are lawful, 
as private agreements, but under the terms of the fourteenth amendment 
and the Civil Rights Act of 1866 they cannot be enforced by either state 
or federal courts.!2 This important decision may stimulate the discrimina- 
tion of Jews and other minority groups on a quasi-legal basis. 

A hopeful and promising improvement of the legal status of American 
Jews has been made in New York, Massachusetts, and New Jersey.!% 
These states have legislation which assures equal rights to all Americans. 


11In this connection see the valuable article by James S. Roberts, “Racial 
Restrictive Covenants,” Sociology and Social Research, 32:616-24, November- 
December 1947. Another recent study on this problem of restrictive covenants is 
by Herman H. Long and Charles S. Johnson, People versus Property (Nashville: 
Fisk University Press, 1947), pp. 10-57. 

12 Time, 51:25-26, May 17, 1948. 

13 Robert E. Cushman, “The Laws of the Land,” Survey Graphic, 34:18, Jan- 
uary 1947. The question is asked whether or not these “fair practices acts” achieve 
their purpose without creating additional resentment in the minds of the prejudiced. 
This problem deserves study. Perhaps the best statement on the effectiveness of fair 
employment practices is the work of Malcolm Ross, 4// Manner of Men (New York: 
Reynal & Hitchcock, 1948), pp. 314. 
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In many respects it is a significant trend that legislation is being enacted to 
invalidate some of the narrow and biased effectiveness of “race conscious” 
mores. America is attempting to guarantee to the Jews and other minority 
groups the human rights that the Germans under Hitler legally abolished. 
It may not be amiss, however, at this point to observe that, Jewish refugees 
are often shocked by the degree of race consciousness existing in the United 
States. In fact, some of the refugees report about the same amount of 
ethnic prejudice against the Jews in this country now as was prevalent in 
Germany before the advent of Hitler.’* If this estimate is correct, it is all 
the more clear that legal action will have to come to terms with the mores 
that collectively deny human rights to Jews and others, not as individuals, 
but as groups of persons. 
III 

‘The academic success of the Jews depicts their high status as scholars 
and the prejudice against them as competitors. In the United States the 
Jews are predominantly an urban people with a strong tradition of 
scholarship. There are some bases for believing that they are the most 
academic-minded ethnic group in the United States. For instance, Terman 
found twice as many very bright boys and girls who were Jewish as the 
percentage of Jews in the general population of California at the time of 
the study.?° Historically, some of the great men have been Jews, and 
such names as Spinoza (philosophy), Mendelssohn (music), Freud (psy- 
chiatry), and Einstein (physics) immediately come to mind. The desire 
among the Jews for academic achievement has its historic roots and its 
great men, and is currently manifest in the disproportionate demand for 
professional training among Jewish students. 

The tremendous desire of Jewish students to enter medical schools has 
met with the antagonism of the majority group. Inasmuch as the Jews have 
not developed their own professional schools in the United States, they 
find themselves at a marked disadvantage in securing admission to medical 
schools under the auspices of Christian denominations. Private and state 
universities in varying degrees have adopted the “quota system” as an 
arbitrary method of excluding a very large percentage of the applications 
by Jewish candidates. Of particular interest is the fact that the percentage 
of Jewish candidates admitted each year has been declining. 

According to the recent study by Frank Kingdon the percentage of 
Jewish graduates of City College of New York admitted to a medical 


14 Maurice R. Davie, Refugees in America (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1947), p. 64. 

15 L. M. Terman, Genetic Studies of Genius (Palo Alto: Stanford University 
Press, 1925), p. 648. 
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school dropped from 58.4 per cent in 1925 to 15.0 per cent in 1943. The 
College of Physicians and Surgeons of Columbia University admitted 
46.92 per cent of the class of 1920 as Jewish, but in the class of 1940 only 
6.40 per cent of the class was Jewish.'® Of course, few professional schools 
admit the quota policy for screening Jewish candidates or other minority 
groups. On the other hand, the school of medicine at the University of 
Illinois a few years ago showed 41.80 per cent of the class as Jewish, while 
only 1.5 per cent of the class was composed of Negroes.'* 

An examination of the 1946 application blanks from thirty-nine grade 
A medical schools disclosed that all wanted to know the applicant’s 
religion, church preference, or church membership. In addition to church 
affiliation ten applications asked for the religion of the mother and father. 
Fifteen of the schools asked the race of the applicant and twenty-eight 
asked the race of the applicant’s mother or father. Eleven applications 
called for information concerning change of name. Of course, such appli- 
cation questions in themselves may prove nothing, but they suggest much. 

The demand for high educational status by Jewish persons has developed 
into a sharp issue. In fact, in a recent survey B’nai B’rith disclosed that 
the percentage of Jewish students in graduate and professional schools 
dropped from 14.2 in 1935 to 10.6 in 1946, and in dental colleges from 
28.2 to 18.9.18 Both the demand and the percentage attending professional 
schools attest to the very high status Jews accord formal education. Dis- 
crimination against the Jews by the establishment of quotas may be an 
attempt to limit their status by this means. Would anti-Semites admit that 
to limit educational opportunities of the Jews is one way of limiting the 
economic status of these people ? 

IV 

No doubt one of the chief factors in the development of critical attitudes 
toward the Jew has been his alleged economic success, not his real 
economic status. For many Americans the Jews are stereotyped as great 
financiers who control much of the wealth in the United States. Ethnic 
relations have been limited between Jews and non-Jews because many of 
the latter have believed that the former decide the great economic issues of 





16 “Discrimination in Medical Colleges,” The American Mercury, 61:4-5, 
October 1945. 

17 [bid., p. 7. 

18 The Key Reporter, 13:3, Winter 1947-48. This source also reported that the 
“Combined totals for the five medical colleges in New York revealed that of 2,439 
students admitted from 1921 to 1925, 1,094 or 44.9 per cent were Jewish. By the 
period 1941-44, when 2,809 studenis were admitted, the figures had dropped 
steadily to 24.2 per cent Jewish.” About 15 per cent of the population of the state 
of New York is reported as Jewish. 
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the day. Fortune magazine, a few months ago, asked the following 
question: “Do you think any of these groups are getting more economic 
power anywhere in the United States than is good for the country?” The 
following results were found: Protestant, 2 per cent; Catholic, 12 per 
cent; Jews, 36 per cent; Negroes, 8 per cent; none, 39 per cent; blank or 
confused statement, 11 per cent.!® This poll disclosed the interesting find- 
ing that most of the critical reactions against the Jews came from rural 
areas and in sections of the country where the Jews are not particularly 
numerous, 

Perhaps the most reliable study of the economic status of the Jews in 
the United States was made by the editors of Fortune in 1936. This study 
revealed that at that time the Jews played little or no part in the great 
commerical houses of this nation. Of the 420 directors of the 19 members 
of the New York Clearing House in 1933 only 30 were Jews. They 
found no Jewish directors in the National City, Guaranty Trust, Han- 
over, First National, Chase, Bankers Trust, and the New York Trust. 
In the investment field the predominant Jewish houses consisted of Kuhn, 
Loeb & Company, Speyer & Company, J. & W. Seligman & Company, 
Ladenburg, Thalman & Company, and the Lehman Brothers.?° In 
foreign loans the highest Jewish house had not quite one sixth of the 
amount of the highest non-Jewish house. There is no basis for purporting 
that the Jews command the banking field. 

In heavy industries Jews do not occupy a prominent place; in the light 
industries, particularly in the sale of merchandise, they are more numerous. 
Eighty-five per cent of men’s clothing manufacture and about 95 per cent 
of women’s are said to be under the control of Jewish merchants. The fur 
industry is another virtual monopoly by Jewish businessmen. To a much 
less extent the motion picture industry has a number of prominent Jews. 
The essential observation concerning Jewish economic status may be 
found in the following conclusion: “Jews do not dominate the American 
scene. They do not even dominate major sectors of the American scene.’’?1 

An interesting study is quoted by Karpf on the occupational status of 
Jewish and non-Jewish persons in New York City. It was found that about 
17 per cent of the Jewish persons were engaged in retail and wholesale 
occupations, while for Gentiles the percentage was only 6; in broker and 
sales work the Jews amounted to 16.2 per cent and non-Jews 8.3 per cent; 





19 Fortune, October 1947, p. 6. 

20 Jews in America. By the editors of Fortune (New York: Random House, 
1936), pp. 130-33. 

21 Thid., p. 130. 
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in skilled and unskilled jobs the Jews were 13.8 per cent and the non-Jews 
22.4 per cent. In clerical, sales, and professional positions the percentages 
were about the same for both groups. In domestic occupations the per- 
centages were 3.7 per cent Jewish and 13.5 per cent non-Jewish.22 An 
exploratory study under the writer’s direction by Dorothy Coleman and 
Toby Wolchin attempted to determine if a relationship existed between 
ethnic surnames and occupational status. The 1942 Los Angeles City 
Directory was the source for typical surnames. The names chosen were 
Gonzales and Hernandez for the Mexican group, Goldberg and Friedman 
for the Jewish group, and Jones and Wilson for the American non-Jewish 
group. A hundred persons of each surname selected in alphabetical order 
were listed with their designated occupations. Thus, altogether 600 names 
were used. Table I presents a breakdown of the ethnic names and their 
occupational classifications. These data must be accepted with great 
caution, inasmuch as the surname does not always indicate the implied 
ethnic ancestry or affiliation. It must also be noted that the Directory does 
not indicate racial background of those listed. These statistics suggest that 
there may be some occupational differences between Jew and Gentile, 
but also that the differences are not so great as reported from some 
sources.?4 

In the United States the occupational distribution of Jews and non- 
Jews seems to have been more similar than it was in Germany. In 1933 a 
German census indicated that 61.3 per cent of all gainfully occupied Jews 
were engaged in trade and commerce in contrast to 18.4 per cent among 
the total population, but altogether they constituted only 2.5 per cent of 
all engaged in these fields in Germany.?* In law and medicine Jews made 
up comparatively large proportions, 16.3 per cent and 10.9 per cent, 
respectively. 

In summary, with many qualifications in mind, it may be observed that 
the status levels of the American Jew vary with the particular status 


22 M. J. Karpf, Jewish Community Organization in the United States (New 
York: Bloch Publishers, 1938), p. 12. 

23 Jacob Lestchinsky says that “the economic structure of the American Jews 
appears to resemble that of the Americans of old stock and those deriving from 
western and northern Europe, rather than that of the Slavic and a few other 
groups among whom trade and the professions are still at a very low stage of 
development. As a whole, however, the position of the Jews in the business world 
and even in the professions, as intimated above, does not measure up to that held 
by the British-Americans and groups of old immigrant stock. Jewish businessmen 
include many more petty shopkeepers and struggling professionals than do those 
groups.” Quoted in Graeber and Britt, of. cit., p. 415. 

24 Davie, op. cit., p. 6. 
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selected for analysis. In social status the American Jew appears to be 
rated within the Caucasian nationality groups, but nevertheless one of 
the lowest within this principal category ; in educational status he appears 
to be very high, both in potentiality to achieve and desire to secure higher 
education; in legal status he appears on paper to be equal to other ethnic 
groups, but there are constant reminders of private agreements and selec- 
tive mores against him ;?° and, finally, in economic status he tends to be 
found in the business and merchandising callings which reflect a status 
approximating the “middle class.”’ 


25 Note the following statement by a leading Jewish authority: “Jews have 
developed a new fear, the fear of living and acting openly and collectively as Jews. 
Many of them believe that the only way Jews can stay alive is to play dead.” 
Mordecai M. Kaplan, The Future of the American Jew (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1948), p. 75. 








A SERVICE COURSE IN SOCIOLOGY 


AT THE INTRODUCTORY LEVEL 


W. J. TUDOR 
Towa State College 


Many sociologists, if not overpowered by the increased number of 
students, have become engulfed in the rapidly rising tide of curriculum 
changes which are being made in the attempt to modernize the college 
program throughout the United States. The trend has been toward 
liberalization accompanied by an attempt to meet the demands from 
various quarters for more social science and especially for more sociology. 
Thus, the vested interest position of the physical sciences seems to be dis- 
appearing. A serious question thereby posed for the sociologist is whether 
he can meet the demands placed upon him. 

This writer believes the sociologist has the ability to meet these demands 
if he will meet two conditions. The first of these conditions is to work to- 
gether with his fellow sociologists to build and strengthen the teaching 
program in sociology in light of the needs of the student. In the second 
place, all traditional approaches to the teaching of sociology must be 
examined objectively with a view to pruning out all branches that do not 
yield real fruit and perhaps even grafting on some new branches in the 
weak places. By this is meant that all material, methods, and concepts that 
do not add to the student’s effectiveness as a participating or contributing 
member of society should be deleted from the teaching of sociology and 
in certain phases of the work new material and approaches should be 
developed. 

It is vital to the future of sociology that the first course, in particular, 
should be developed to a point where it could not be cut out of the 
students’ training without impairing their vocational or professional 
effectiveness. This is particularly necessary because probably less than 10 
per cent of the students enrolled in the first course in sociology major in 
the subject or even enroll in more than one additional course. In other 
words, the first course will, for most students, be a terminal course. The 
first course then is one that should be designed to provide information 
from the body of knowledge accumulated by sociologists which will be 
useful to the student in living his everyday life and will aid him in what- 
ever vocation he selects. 


Students enter the beginning course as amateur sociologists. They have 


all lived in and been members of groups. Therefore, they already have 
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some knowledge of group behavior. It is necessary to start where the 
students are, correcting some of the biases and false impressions, then 
move on into a more objective analysis of group life. This requires that 
the first course in sociology be dynamic, continually meeting conditions as 
they exist. The student must be made not only to understand problems 
in their setting but also to understand a few of the major principles and 
techniques essential for their recognition and solution. Sociologists must 
constantly change the first course in order to meet the needs of the students 
in a changing society. 

A number of articles have been published discussing the content and the 
approach to be followed in the introductory course. However, when one 
analyzes these articles it is immediately apparent that they are more 
concerned with the terms used, concepts included, and order of material 
than with developing a course for student consumption. The service aspect 
of the introductory course has been almost entirely overlooked in these 
writings.? 

There has been a tendency for the first course to become somewhat 
stereotyped along one or another of two lines. On the one hand, the 
tendency has been to teach it as a cultural course which “broadens” the 
student but gives him few if any new tools to work with. This practice is 
directly at variance, if not in conflict, with the social science point of 
view or approach. On the other hand, the stereotyping has been in the 
direction of centering around a set of terms that have become the focal 
point of the course. The objective of the course seems to have become the 
memorizing of an array of terms and their definitions, thereby overlooking 
the practical aspects of the course. 

A little over three years ago Iowa State College was in a position to 
examine the work being done in the beginning course and to attempt 
some experimentation as a means of improving the course. The writer 
was given a major responsibility in the reorganization that was under- 
taken.? One of the first steps was to make a careful analysis of what was 


1 Some articles published on this subject include: Paul Forman, “Analysis of 
Content in Introductory Sociology Courses,” Soctal Forces, 17:211-19, December 
1938; “Fields and Concepts of Sociology,” American Journal of Sociology, 
38 :815-16, March 1933; “Recommendations of the American Sociological Committee 
on the Present Status of the Introductory Course in Sociology,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Sociology, 7:80-82, September 1933; Arthur Katona, “The Teaching of 
Sociology in a Democracy,” American Sociological Review, 8 :439-49, August 1943; 
L. L. Bernard, “The Teaching of Sociology in the United States in the Last Fifty 
Years,” American Journal of Sociology, 50:534-48, May 1945. 

2 Dr. Ray E. Wakeley of Iowa State College and Dr. Glen Bakkum of Oregon 
State College contributed greatly to the early work in this reorganization. 
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being done in various introductory courses. This led to changing the 
course from one designed for juniors and seniors to one for sophomores. 
This course was divided into sections according to the division of the 
college in which the student enrolled. Sections for agricultural and veter- 
inary medicine students were designed to deal with cases and problems 
taken from rural life. Sections were set up for engineering and science 
students with an emphasis on industrial and scientific illustrations, cases, 
and problems. For the home economics students the sections emphasized 
cases and problems drawn from the home and community. 

Along with this change a course was designed to meet the needs of 
majors. Established as an intermediate course, it includes the development 
for the student of (1) an understanding of the methods used in securing 
and analyzing sociological data, (2) a thorough knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of sociology, and (3) a thorough knowledge of sociological termin- 
ology. 

In developing the service course an attempt was made to overcome some 
of the problems found in the old course by varying the approach in a 
number of ways. Probably the most basic change was that it became a 
course designed to meet the needs of the nonmajor and essentially a 
terminal course for them. Surprisingly enough, almost immediately a high- 
er percentage of students completing the first course enrolled in advanced 
courses, and the number of majors in the department has increased rapidly 
and continuously to the present time. Not all of the increased interest in 
sociology can be attributed to the change in the first course, but there is no 
doubt that it had considerable influence. 

A second major change in approach has been to spend less time on 
cultural backgrounds, with the emphasis shifted to scientific techniques 
and principles. These techniques and principles are presented as tools for 
action rather than from the viewpoint of the researcher. They give the 
student useful devices for analyzing group situations as a means of under- 
standing better the social setting in which he finds himself. The principles 
and techniques are first applied in situations with which the student is 
familiar before generalizations are offered as a means of broadening his 
outlook on life. 

New terms are taught in the service course, but the method is different 
from that used in the old course. New terms are introduced only when 
they are essential to the understanding and analysis of problems and situ- 
ations pertinent to the student’s needs. The terms are used as “handles” 
with which to grasp concepts. They are a means to an end rather than the 


end themselves. 
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Only the essential material in sociology is included in the course. Since 
it is only a three-hour, one-quarter course with an average of about thirty 
to thirty-two recitations, it is necessary to leave out all nonessential 
material. The instructors are forced to decide what is essential. Students 
have been asked, with some degree of success, to aid in judging the 
essentialness of materials. Unfortunately, no empirical means of determin- 
ing what is essential and what is nonessential has been developed. 

A syllabus has been used in the service course. Although not a new 
method of teaching, a variation of the use of the syllabus has been tried. 
An outline of questions has been developed which the student is encouraged 
to seek the answers for. This tends to systematize the student’s study of 
the materials found in the textbooks. 

The lecture-discussion method of presentation has been followed in 
relatively small sections of from twenty to thir*y-five students. The large 
lecture class followed by recitations in small groups has been discarded. 
The instructor sets up the discussion in a modified lecture followed by 
group discussion by the class. On specific pertinent problems the method 
of reports by students followed by class discussion is used. Some of these 
reports are in the form of panel discussions of books or articles on a 
specific problem. In this way the student is encouraged to read some of the 
classic materials published in sociology, to learn of various research 
methods, and to gain experience in presenting sociological information. 

Supervised field observation and analysis is another method employed in 
the service course. Committees of students attend group meetings under 
supervision, analyze, usually quite simply, the group behavior observed in 
these meetings, and then report to the class as a whole, where the implica- 
tions of the committees’ findings are discussed. Many students have indi- 
cated that this approach has given them a new perspective on group 
behavior. 

The new approach demands new methods for the evaluation of the 
student’s progress. I’echniques must be developed and used which test his 
ability to use and apply as well as to understand the techniques and 
principles presented in the course. Another necessary type of evaluation 
is to determine how well the course has met the student’s needs. 

In general, three types of tests have been used in the service course: the 
objective test, the essay test, and a combination of the two. Most instructors 
have been forced to use the objective test because of their heavy student 
load. ‘Too often these objective tests have measured the student’s ability 
to read and interpret questions rather than his knowledge of the subject 
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matter involved. The essay type of test has the weakness of being limited 
in the area that it can cover. Either the questions have to be so general 
that the student’s ability to write is tested or only a limited amount of 
material can be covered. We have a distinct need for a group approach to 
this problem. Sociologists need to pool their experiences in evaluation so 
that they can take advantage of the successes of other instructors. It 
might be a worthy project for our various regional societies to establish a 
clearinghouse of the evaluation devices used. Research is needed in this 
area. 

So far the major device for evaluating the effectiveness of the course has 
been to secure student opinion. This can prove very valuable if handled 
properly; however, it is usually difficult to secure the frank opinion of 
students. Also, the real test of the usefulness of the course does not come 
until the student tries to apply the knowledge to his everyday living. Some 
system of follow-up is needed whereby alumni, in conference, are en- 
couraged to give suggestions to the instructional staff on how to make the 
various courses more useful. 

Obviously, further research is needed in the teaching of the first course 
in sociology. Further study of the objectives and values inherent in the 
collegiate setting is needed. It is essential that the sociologist learn how to 
teach objectively and from the scientific point of view. Some way must be 
found to ascertain what knowledge in sociology is essential for every 
college graduate to live a more satisfactory life —-what facts about our 
culture, what relationships in our society, what changes and what 
knowledge of the ways these changes occur. What principles are basic to 
analysis, what techniques are applicable, and how they can be learned and 
applied must be determined. 

“We are not after applied culture in the service course, but we do insist 
upon applied action” is a fairly accurate way in which to summarize the 
viewpoint needed in a service course in sociology at the introductory level. 

By way of illustration the following situations can be cited as examples 
of how the revised approach to the teaching of the introductory course 
operates. In the study of race relations one of the well-known facts is that 
people vary noticeably in the degree and kinds of racial prejudices. It is 
also well known that it is possible to trace the origin of most of these 
prejudices. On the other hand, students usually do not consider themselves 
prejudiced. By using any one of several simple racial attitude scales, fol- 
lowed by an interpretation of the meaning of certain answers, it is possible 


to stimulate real thinking and interest on the part of the student. In order 
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to avoid embarrassment the findings of the scale should be presented in an 
impersonal manner and the names of the students should not be attached 
to the scales. By tracing the origin of types of prejudices and encouraging 
each student to trace the origin of his own prejudices, a practical analysis 
of the types of social behavior found in race-conscious group situations is 
obtained. 

Another example drawn from the ecological phase of the course might 
take on the following complexion. The purpose of the approach to be 
followed is to give the student training in the objective analysis of com- 
munity situations. Either the student’s home community or the university 
community can be used as the laboratory material for analysis. If a group 
project is desired and the fraternity and sorority files do not already 
contain the necessary reports, the university community serves as an 
excellent source of information. The analysis can center around the factors 
that have contributed to the growth or decline of the community. By 
analyzing all of the factors, a much clearer understanding of the develop- 
ment, organization, and behavior in the community can be obtained. 

A third example is in crowd behavior. Most college campuses have 
experienced various forms of crowd behavior. By drawing on the students’ 
experiences, the various elements of crowd situations can be put together 
to form a real understanding of the sociological and social-psychological 
factors involved. 

In all three of the examples, it is important to recognize that the terms 
used to express the behavior are not of basic importance. The purpose is to 
give the student practical working tools with which to analyze and thereby 


understand group behavior. 





THE CONCEPT OF WORLDMINDEDNESS 
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Concepts are usually generalizations of past experiences. They also 
bear a relationship to the present and to the future. They may represent 
tendencies that have their origins in the past, have a real meaning in the 
present, and reach their fruition in the future. Worldmindedness is such 
a concept. It had its beginnings at about the time it became known that 
the earth is round. When man first circumnavigated the earth, the concept 
of worldmindedness began to develop. 

Religious leaders have long been speaking about the “brotherhood of 
man,” which is worldmindedness in an ethical sense. Comparatively re- 
cently the anthropologist proclaimed the oneness of the human race, and 
worldmindedness took on new meaning. When the War of 1914-18 was 
called World War I, worldmindedness in a military sense was implied, 
and when the financial crash in the United States in late 1929 brought 
economic life around the world to a standstill an economic worldminded- 
ness was declared. A boost for this concept came in 1943 from an unexpect- 
ed source when One World by Wendell Willkie was published. The atom 
bomb and rockets carrying bombs at the speed of 3,000 miles an hour 
mean that no spot on the whole earth is safe for bug, bird, or beast, and 
that man will have one world or none. 

One world involves worldmindedness or thinking in terms of the prob- 
lems of all peoples. It involves world community or an organization of 
thought and sentiment that includes all people within its operations and 
activities. It involves a world culture and a recognition of culture patterns 
that are universally accepted. It is not enough for people, as one writer 
suggests, to become internationalists. Ihe atomic age has made it necessary 
for people to expand their frame of reference from provincial and national 
limits to worldmindedness. It no longer suffices to judge human behavior 
by numerous and contradictory nation-standards. A set of world standards 
is necessary. 

There is general agreement that people in all nations have the intelli- 
gence to work out a world system of thought and action that will harness 
atomic energy to security ends. There is sufficient knowledge of theory 
and technique to enable man to devise, organize, and establish an adequate 
world organization. Without a widespread and continuing dissemination 


of the knowledge that is being developed by the various social sciences the 
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people in an atomic age will become more and more subject to demagogues 
and to expert manipulators of propaganda that is concocted by one special 
interest or another. 

The development of atomic energy means that the general knowledge 
of people needs to be greatly increased. If it is allowed to lag behind 
specialized scientific knowledge people will lose democratic control of the 
new physical forces. It is socially significant that the “general education 
and enlightenment of the people is not keeping pace with specialized 
knowledge.” President Truman’s Committee on Higher Education con- 
cludes that “the present crisis in human history has come about largely 
because discovery in natural science has raced so far ahead of discovery in 
social science and in human behavior.”’? 

Dr. Christian Gauss, dean of Princeton College, states that the nation- 
state with sovereign powers including the power to make war has become 
anachronistic. The nation-state “is now absolutely anachronistic as an 
instrument for the protection of the culture and life of its people ; and any 
attempt to maintain pretensions to ‘sovereign rights’ must spell disaster to 
its own people as well as to our world.’”’? In other words, to depend on 
national defenses is to rely on outmoded techniques. With a total tax bill 
this year alone of something like thirty billion dollars to pay for past wars 
and for current military defenses the United States is like a giant dinosaur 
encumbered with heavily weighted armaments and yet unable to offer 
any adequate defense against enemy atomic bombs. 

While opinion in the United States since the thirties has grown increas- 
ingly favorable to international cooperation in the cause of peace and while 
people generally are willing to subscribe to the basic principle of 
UNESCO philosophy, namely, mutual understanding through increased 
communication among peoples, a survey conducted recently by the 
National Opinion Research Center of the University of Chicago shows 
that the majority of the people of the United States “knows nothing of the 
dynamics of peace” and that “fear, ignorance, prejudice, and apathy are 
the enemies” of the UNESCO program.‘ 

Unquestionably, the propesal is sound that more social inventions like 
UNESCO and changes in the rules governing the United Nations are 


1G. L. Perkins, The Cooperative Productive Review, 22: 100, May 1947 (Man- 
chester, England). 

2 Higher Education for American Democracy, 1:92, Washington, D.C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1947. 

3 “Ts Einstein Right?” The American Scholar, 15:473, Autumn 1946. 

4 From data released by the National Opinion Research Center, University of 
Chicago, December 16, 1947. 
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urgently needed.’ Knowledge needs to be spread universally regarding 
the constructive activities of bodies such as the United Nations. The 
practice of the press in playing up disputes and strife and in submerging 
the constructive world-centered activities taking place in the world gives 
false impressions. 

A needed world order calls for new history books in all nations, that is, 
for history texts that are oriented in terms not only of their respective 
nationalisms but also of world community. When people learn to think in 
terms of world community they will never again use such terms as natives 
and foreigners. All will be natives of one community, the world. All will 
be recognized as our people, as members of our race, the human race. 
Many persons have long since ceased to use the term foreigner, for there 
are no foreigners to those who have lifted their range of vision from a 
provincial horizon to a world horizon. Racism will be viewed as incon- 
gruous unless its meaning be changed to refer to loyalty to the human 
race. 

A needed world order involves the control of public opinion and 
particularly the control of propaganda throughout the world. This 
exceedingly difficult task is vital, for propaganda so easily lends itself to 
the creation of misrepresentation, deceit, and ill will. The problem is that 
of creating a dependable international good will on the part of govern- 
ments and of the major economic and political interests that function 
within the nations. 

A new world order calls for worldmindedness, that is, a majority of 
public opinion in each nation that will support and enforce the decisions of 
a world social organization. This is a stupendous educational undertaking. 
If it cost two billion dollars to produce the first two or three atom bombs, 
it may take 200 billion dollars to develop a sustaining world community 
spirit. Moreover, such a spirit will need to be maintained or else, no matter 
how perfect in structure any world social organization may be, it will 
collapse. A far-reaching program of intercultural programs in all countries 
is a universal need. 

The development of a world community involves an underlying culture 
matrix, as the term is used by Henry N. Wieman.® A worldminded public 
opinion or community of spirit is likely to fluctuate and be undermined by 
sinister interests unless supported by a set of world-embracing culture 





5 Higher Education for American Democracy, 1:21, 22, Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1947. 

8 “Sources for Constructive Use of Atomic Energy,” in L. Bryson and others, 
Conflicts of Culture in Modern Culture. 
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patterns. At present the possibilities of developing a stability-giving world 
culture system are evident. Twenty years ago Clark Wissler of the 
American Museum of Natural History analyzed what he called the 
universal culture pattern.? It is this fundamental idea that needs to be 
greatly developed and to be put into operation through educational means. 
Such a world-culture system will give to local and national opinion a 
proper framework for thinking about the present social crisis. It is not 
necessary to have one spoken and written language, but a common under- 
standing in good will, cooperation, and fair play is needed. 

A world community of spirit will be the expression of the universal 
traits of people everywhere. The so-called races undoubtedly have far 
more similarities than differences, but the differences receive attention 
far out of proportion to their importance. It is hopeful, indeed, to consider 
a world order based on traits such as the universal and basic wish for a 
measure of individual freedom. It is hopeful to consider a world order 
based on the basic wish to be treated fairly. In every country there is a 
vast storehouse of constructive and dynamic human sentiments, such as 
those of sympathy and love and loyalty. The basic wish for security, which 
is omnipresent, is a substantial element to be considered in building a 
world order. 

It is highly significant that Professor J. Robert Oppenheimer, physicist 
and director of the laboratory at Sante Fe which perfected the first atomic 
bomb, should declare that “new systems of cooperation” are needed. There 
is too much negating of moves in that direction. The urgent need today is 
for the emphasis to be placed on “the basic idea of security through 
cooperative ideas.’’§ 

The need for some kind of world-comprehensive culture pattern is 
suggested by Dean Gauss as follows: ‘“‘What is called for is an extension of 
the frame of reference versus which the validity and permissible limits of 
human conduct must be judged. This clearly involves the extension of 
the sphere of law to global dimensions, and a new and global enforce- 
ment.’’? 

But behind a controlling global law and global enforcement agencies 
will be needed a global culture system and a global ideology. This needed 
world ideology has an ethical component. Social science as science alone is 
not equal to the task before it. Moral controls are needed to match the 


7 Man and Culture, New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1923. 

8 “International Control of Atomic Energy,” Foreign Affairs, 26:250, January 
1948. 

9 Loc. cit. 
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increased physical power that mankind is acquiring via the splitting of the 
atom. If mankind for the first time has the power to destroy itself, then 
primary group controls will need to be supplemented by secondary group 
controls involving moral motivation. Not only are primary group controls 
inadequate in a secondary group situation, but ordinary secondary group 
controls in the new world-wide type of secondary group into which the 
world is moving are also ineffective. 

Professor Daniel S. Robinson has put the ethical aspect of the world 
situation as follows: “Technological science must be ethically condi- 
tioned.’’?® But how shall technological science be ethically conditioned ? 
Professor Robinson suggests a part of the answer when he speaks for an 
international moral order, and then proposes that all intellectual leaders, 
presumably in all countries, shall begin “to function together in close 
integration in actualizing the ideal of the common good of all mankind.”’"4 

To actualize this ideal soon enough and on a scale large enough is a 
herculean task. It is vital that programs and methods be developed for 
making clear ‘“‘the ethical values and concepts of human relations upon 
which a world order will be developed.’’!? 

Religious-minded persons are asking: What about the doctrines of the 
brotherhood of man and Fatherhood of God? What about the social 
teachings of Jesus of Nazareth? What about doing unto others as you 
would that others do unto you? Do you believe in these principles? The 
answers are afirmative, but the spread and adoption of these principles 
seem to be much slower than the dynamic drive of physical science in 
developing more deadly instruments of destruction. Greatly reinforced 
activity is needed by all representatives of social religious motivation. 

Actualizing the common good of mankind involves nothing less than 
implementing a federal world government of some type with the spirit of 
a world community—obviously an educational problem of vast propor- 
tions. World community is a sense of belonging to mankind. It is a sense 
of loyalty to the human race. It maintains national loyalties, to be svre, but 
these bear the same relation to world community that the local loyalties 
of New Yorkers, native and immigrant, Mississippians, white and colored, 
and Californians, native sons and sons from Iowa, bear to their nation. It 
adds a new and greater loyalty to those already felt. It gives present 
loyalties a larger and more meaningful framework. 


10 Daniel L. Robinson, “A Philosophy for the Atomic Age,” The Philosophical 
Review, July 1946, p. 400. 

11 Jhid., p. 403. 

12 Higher Education for American Democracy, 1:12, Washington, D.C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1947. 
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World community requires a positive national plan of helping other 
nations along the democratic road, without any strings attached. The 
Marshall Plan is vitiated when it is announced that one of its main 
purposes is negative, that is, to prevent the spread of communism in 
Europe, thus implying that if there were no such danger, such help would 
not be forthcoming. World community requires that help to other nations 
be given in such a way as to prevent any charge that it is given for the sake 
of economic imperialism. It is essential that all grounds be removed for 
charges that the good will of other nations is being sought by governments 
for their own expansion or for the economic gain of monopolies and trusts. 

World community requires the integration of the major civilizations of 
the world. It is a long road by which the world has reached its present 
level of several regional civilizations, such as a Latin civilization in Europe 
and America, an Anglo-Saxon civilization in America and Europe, a 
Russian-Oriental civilization, a Near East-Moslem civilization, a Hindu 
civilization, a Chinese civilization, and so on. To get these various 
civilizations integrated into one is part of the educational task ahead of 
leaders everywhere before world community is achieved. 

World community requires the integration of the major ideologies of 
the world. Again, it has been a long road from tribal ideologies to city- 
state ideologies, to national ideology. Some people speak today of two 
diametrically opposed ideologies, namely, the traditionally individualist- 
capitalistic ideology of Western Europe and America, and the relatively 
new collectivistic-communistic ideology of Eastern Europe and northern 
Asia.!* To integrate these ideologies is declared to be impossible, and yet 
the insuperableness is not entirely due to inherent oppositions but largely to 
distrust and fear. Both claim to be democratic, but both are only partly 
accurate. Russia talks of democracy in economic terms and seems to con- 
sider that the whole of democracy, while many people in the United States 
talk of democracy in the political sense of voting as though that were the 
essence of democracy. Both countries profess an undying interest in the 
welfare of the masses and both are almost tragically in earnest, but 
each is stressing different and incomplete methods. Something of individu- 
alism has undoubtedly crept into USSR ideology in recent years and many 
collectivistic procedures have been added to the ideology of the United 
States since 1789. It could be that the patriot 500 years hence will refer 
pathetically to the fact that World War III was fought centuries ago and 


13 Cf. F. §. C. Northrop, The Meeting of East and West, New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1946. 
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destroyed mankind except for some Eskimos and some Bantus because the 
main protagonists thought that no individualistic-collectivistic ideology 
could be developed, much less tolerated, among the nations. 

J. Robert Oppenheimer states that only a profound change in the whole 
orientation of Soviet policy and a corresponding reorientation of our own, 
even in matters far from atomic energy, would give substance to the initial 
high hopes—for peace.'4 Barghoorn, upon his return in April 1947 from 
traveling extensively in Russia, stated that a reservoir of good will and 
friendliness toward Americans exists in the hearts of the Russian people, 
despite campaigns there of suspicion and hate concerning our activities in 
the Mediterranean and elsewhere. For us to engage in “vilification and 
abuse of Soviet institutions would weaken our case rather than strengthen 
it” in the world. ““America symbolizes so many aspirations of the Soviet 
Russian people that it will be impossible to make them hate us if our 
message to the world continues to be ‘the pursuit of happiness for all 
people,’ ’’15 

Social change can take place in the direction of (1) one world ideology ; 
or (2) two semiworld ideologies, each learning ultimately to respect the 
other; or (3) a composite ideology in which the major ideologies of the 
present become adjusted to each other and function as a unit. The first 
possibility involves the dominance of either an individualist-capitalist 
ideology or of a collectivist-communist ideology. The second possibility 
means that these two ideologies will divide up the world between them- 
selves and that each will agree to respect the other and the other’s area of 
dominance. The third means that a composite of the two will be worked 
out in the course of time and that the best of each will be integrated into 
a functioning whole. Each of these three possible developments has its 
strong devotees, but the signs of the times do not yet indicate which 
procedure will win out or whether a fourth possibility may develop. 





14 J. Robert Oppenheimer, “International Control of Atomic Energy,” Foreign 
Affairs, 26:252, January 1948. 
15 Jbid., p. 301. 




















SOCIAL WELFARE 


NOBODY OWNS US. By Davis Douthit. Chicago: The Cooperative League 
of the U.S.A., 1948, pp. 240. 


In this story of Joe Gilbert, an English-born octogenarian who has 
fought for minorities, hopeless causes, and underdogs, a remarkable 
biography is given. Gilbert was born in the Greenwich Park section of 
London in 1865. His mother was a sefiorita born in Madrid. Young Joe 
became an orphan at nine and early exhibited the traits that characterized 
all his later years. He had plenty of energy and he reacted against restraint. 
Throughout his life he sought freedom for himself and for any group 
which he believed to be oppressed. Moreover, he had the courage of his 
convictions. As he told his wife, Julie, ‘““The real life is within me and the 
beauty of everything is that no one can cage our spirit but ourselves.” He 
has been an individualist fighting for social causes, a unique combination 
of an idealist and of one who believes that emotion must be controlled by 
reason. He has been an example of one who is not willing to give lip 
service in order to gain a point; he has had no use for hypocrisy. The 
author has kept the pages of this biography alive with vivid accounts of 
one significant episode after another in the life of his subject. 


YOUTH-SERVING ORGANIZATIONS. By M. M. Chambers. Washington, 
D.C.: American Council on Education, Third Edition, 1948, pp. xi-+-162. 


This volume, dealing with national nongovernmental associations, was 
prepared for the Committee on Youth Problems of the American Council 
on Education. It is an excellent reference for information concerning 
organizations primarily serving youth, and other organizations some as- 
pect of whose programs serves youth. As a matter of fact, almost all of the 
voluntary organizations characteristic of the United States are included, 
such as women’s clubs; men’s service clubs; Negro, interracial, political, 
labor, and veterans’ organizations; educational associations; welfare, 
health, and guidance agencies; and those advocating various programs of 
reform. 

There are twenty-two tables, some of which summarize such facts as 
date of founding, size of membership, budget, number of employees, 
value of equipment and plant, and endowment. Other charts diagram 
organizational setup. One of the most interesting of the latter is found 
in the Introduction. It gives the affiliations of forty-five national youth- 
serving organizations with four national coordinating bodies—American 
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Council on Education, National Social Welfare Assembly, National Con- 
ference of Social Work, and National Health Council. 

The text consists of nineteen chapters, each devoted to a group of 
agencies. These are arranged alphabetically and for each organization are 
given membership, purpose, activities, publications, staff, and finances. An 
alphabetized index of all organizations listed enhances the usefulness of 
the book. B.A.MCC. 


REMAKING THE WORLD. By Frank N. D. Buchman. Washington, D.C.: 
Mackinac Press, 1947, pp. xxxi-+-247. 


In this collection of addresses the author emphasizes the process of per- 
sonal “change” from one way of life to another type of personal behavior. 
This change involves a personal commitment to a fourfold personal stand- 
ard—absolute honesty, absolute purity, absolute unselfishness, and absolute 
love. The proof that a person has “changed” is found in the fact that he has 
“changed” others. This formula is relatively simple, and presumably 
far reaching, but obviously difficult to live up to and to maintain. House 
parties, teams of workers, meetings, and plays are among the procedures 
that are utilized. 

It was a group of Oxford University students who about 1930 took 
up the ideas and inspiration of Frank Buchman of Allentown, Pennsyl- 
vania, and gave them an initial publicity. In 1938 the Oxford Group 
movement was given a new title by Buchman, namely, Moral Re- 
Armament (MRA), at a meeting in East Ham Town Hall, London. 
Buchman called for “‘a world-wide mobilization of the moral and spiritual 
forces of the world” as a means of opposing a rising tide of materialism 
and communism in the world. Since that time “Moral Re-Armament” 
has been “a rallying point and a philosophy.” ‘The movement has relied 
in part in recent years upon a series of plays as a means of attracting atten- 
tion, for example, The Forgotten Factor and The Good Road. Caux, 
Switzerland, and Mackinac Island, Michigan, are among the main centers 
for the renewal of the moral rearmament spirit. Although the Movement 
has drawn to itself a number of prominent people and many youth from 
various countries and has taken on something of an international character, 
it has not lived up to the expectation of its friends. Although based on a 
personal dynamic, it has not achieved the social and economic changes 
prophesied for it. In fact, its influence seems to have supported the status 
quo more than it has effected needed social and economic change. 
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PSYCHOSOCIAL MEDICINE. By James L. Halliday. New York: W. W. 
Norton and Company, 1948, pp. 278. 

The author, a British psychiatrist, proposes the theory that a physician 
cannot adequately diagnose a patient’s ailment if he concerns himself only 
with “organic” or even includes “functional” symptoms, and neglects 
pathological trends in the social environment. Many diseases, according 
to this view, are not merely the results of adverse bodily changes, but also 
involve the effects of disturbances in the process of social interstimulation. 

If a society is “sick’”’ its members are likely to be frustrated and con- 
fused. A “‘sick society” is one that no longer produces “its particular variety 
of ‘social goods.’ ”’ Its products become a source of annoyance rather than 
of satisfaction. ““Worn out symbols” and the “‘cake of custom”’ continue to 
hold it together long after it has ceased to be a “going concern.’’ When 
formerly accepted “social values” cannot meet the “challenge of events,” 
the society begins to disintegrate, and the people composing it are so over- 
come by irresolution that they develop all sorts of chronic disorders. 

Cultural changes are accompanied by shifts in the prevalence of certain 
diseases. There is statistical evidence to show that in England there has 
been in the last twenty years an increase in cardiovascular disorders, 
diabetes, and gastritis. Some illnesses are characterized by a disproportion 
in sex incidence. That this “sex ratio’”’ is reversible indicates that consti- 
tutional sex differences are not the only factors at work. Apparently 
changes in the “definition” of the role played by either sex are important. 
Since 1910 diabetes, which once preponderated in males in the proportion 
of 2 to 1, now has so increased among women that the figures are reversed. 
On the other hand, peptic ulcer, exophthalmic goiter, and essential hyper- 
tension, which were once considered “female affections,” are now most 


common among men. HAROLD T. DIEHL 


THE PLACE OF COOPERATION IN WORLD ECONOMY. By Thorsten 
Odhe. London: International Cooperative Alliance, 1947, pp. 48. 

The cooperative movement with its recognition of free enterprise, pri- 
vate property, avoidance of state control, individual voluntary membership 
is “the most powerful of the factors which are stimulating a reduction of 
costs and a sound and effective competition in the field of modern distri- 
bution.”’ According to Mr. Odhe, distinguished economist of Sweden, 
cooperatives are shortening the distance between producer and consumer, 
“thus effecting a reduction of trading costs and a consequent rise of pur- 


chasing power.” They are assisting in the elimination of depressions, in 
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the attainment of full and stable employment, and in the international ex- 
change of goods. 

The cooperatives have developed in the International Cooperative 
Alliance a movement calling for international solidarity and economic 
democracy. It counteracts the international cartels. Instead of restrictive 
agreements it promotes world-wide trade and builds a peacemaking struc- 
ture for human society. By its very nature, it tends to eliminate the causes 
of wars and develops the cooperative way of life. E.S.B. 


OUR PLUNDERED PLANET. By Fairfield Osborn. Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company, 1948, pp. xiv-+-217. 

While most of the world is worrying about the destructive possibilities 
of atomic power, scientist Osborn is concentrating his worry upon the 
plundering of the world’s natural resources by man. His thoughtful but 
alarming account of the manner in which man has destroyed, or allowed 
the destruction of, the seil and other resources of Nature presents a gloomy 
and pessimistic picture for the future. When productive soil goes, ““we go 
with it,” is the theme in every chapter. In the United States, according to 
the author, topsoil was originally at an average depth of from seven to 
eight inches over the face of the land, this layer being the principal feeding 
zone of the plants which provided food for man and animals, fiber for 
clothing, and timber for household uses. Nature takes anywhere from 300 
to 1,000 years to build a single inch of this, and yet it can be wiped out in a 
single day for what man considers his immediate needs or by his greed and 
ignorance. While man goes heedlessly about increasing his population 
numbers, he pays small attention to the fact that he is steadily decreasing 
the chances for their survival through failure to aid Nature in her scheme 
for replenishment. There is but one way out—the way of cooperation. 

Asia, Africa, Russia, Europe, England, Australia, and the Americas 
are following a somewhat similar course of destruction, save that in 
England and Western Europe a deep-rooted love of the land makes for 
more zealousness in its care. In Denmark and Sweden the forests, agri- 
cultural lands, water resources, and animal life may be individually owned 
but are subject to governmental regulation, while in Russia the state 
directs how these shall be utilized. TThe United States will soon be faced 
with the decision as to whether or not the natural resources shall be used 
and managed for the protection of the interests of the people. If informa- 
tion is needed to awaken us to the dire necessity for conservation, here is 
the book that supplies it. The education that will make for cooperation 
with Nature must start very soon. M.J.V. 
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FAMILY AND CIVILIZATION. By Carle C. Zimmerman. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1947, pp. x+-829. 

Zimmerman believes that “here for the first time in the history of science 
is a careful examination of the role of the family in civilization.” His 
mastery of the “world’s recorded literature on the human family” was 
motivated by the aim to discuss the family in its relation to civilization, 
utilizing four standards or ideals as to what constitutes a “perfect socio- 
logical analysis.” This perfect sociological procedure involves a “criti- 
cism”’ of other theories of the family, a presentation of the “history” of the 
civilized family, a “thoughtful analysis” of the family, and a “causal” 
examination to determine whether the family is a cause or an effect in 
civilization. 

The book is for the most part a description of three types of families: 
“the trustee family, which has the most power, the widest field of action, 
and the greatest amount of social control’”’; ‘the atomistic family, which 
has the least power and the smallest possible field of action” ; and an inter- 
mediate type, or the “domestic family, in which the balance of power is 
distributed between the family and other agencies.” 

The essential point of the book is that civilization grows out of familism 
and that as it grows it exhausts “‘its inventory of social ‘material.’ ” This 
trend is followed by a reaction or decay, the length of which seems to de- 
pend upon “how quickly the culture finds its way back to the fundamental 
familism.” 


ae 





mother-source 

The author sees the present family as almost completely atomized and 
predicts further movement in the direction of atomization and decay. The 
only solution lies in “children and familism.” The salvation of the family 
and society “will be found to lie in the making of familism and childbear- 
ing the primary social duties of the citizen.” 

The book tends to be pedantic and overloaded with disapproval of 
other sociologists engaged in the study of the family. The book is long, 
moralistic, and speculative. WILLIAM J. KLAUSNER 


DOLLAR A SHARE. By Adam Allen. New York: The Cooperative League 
of the U.S.A., 1948, pp. 247. 

First published in 1943, this story of the organization of a cooperative 
in a junior high school is well written. It presents the basic ideas of the 
cooperative movement correctly and at the same time makes them interest- 
ing to teen-agers in junior high schools. Although the plot of the story is 
simple, it commands attention. 
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RISING THROUGH THE DUST. By Archie R. Crouch. New York: Friendship 
Press, New York, 1948, pp. viii+-179. 


In this account of the origins and development of the Christian church 
in China the author not only gives facts that would appear in a history 
text but perhaps, more important, he describes persons, especially leaders, 
chiefly Chinese, who under the motivation of the Christian religion 
(nearly four million Roman Catholics, half a million Protestants) are 
helping to give China a new birth of freedom. Thirty years ago the 
Christian colleges of China were staffed mainly by missionaries, but now 


mainly by Chinese men and women, ‘many with advanced degrees from 
Europe or North America.” Interesting references are made by the author 
to the Lolo people, a primitive folk in southwest and west China number- 
ing about two million. Some of the ways in which the Chinese are making 
contributions to the World Church through painting, architecture, poetry, 


and “the spirit way” are indicated. E.S.B. 


IMPROVING THE QUALITY OF LIVING, A Study of Community Schools 
in the South. By W. K. McCharen. Nashville, Tennessee: Division of Sur- 
veys and Field Services, George Peabody College for Teachers, 1947, pp. 68. 


In this small paper-covered volume are the stories of twenty-two 
school programs that have been set up to serve the needs of the local com- 
munities. The purpose of the study “is to discover and identify the char- 
acteristics of community schools.”’ It was made possible by a grant-in-aid 
from the General Education Board with the assistance of the Division of 
Surveys and Field Services of Peabody College. 

The community school is defined as ‘one whose program is designed for 
useful and effective learning on the part of the children and one which 
helps to improve the quality of living in the community; one which serves 
the total population of the community and seeks to evolve its purposes out 
of the interests and needs of the people living in the community.” Not all 
community schools do all of these things ; but each one does some of them. 
The public services include “health clinics, community food programs, 
cooperative marketing enterprises and laundry services . . . initiated and 
often operated by the school.” The teachers employed in these schools 
have a philosophy of community service and of cooperation with both 
parents and children. The program for the children may include oppor- 
tunities for vocational training and for the development of civic responsi- 
bility. Sometimes the integration of school and community calls for the 


organization of a coordinating council. 
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All the twenty-two case studies are of community schools in the 
South. They are in various types and sizes of communities and have 
varied programs geared to the peculiar needs and interests of each com- 
munity. The states represented are Tennessee, Louisiana, Virginia, Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Texas, Florida, Kentucky, Mississippi, North and South 
Carolina, Oklahoma, and Georgia. 

This picture of schools in action is a worth-while addition to the studies 
of Southern communities in action. They offer valuable suggestions for 
schools in any location. B.A.MCC. 


STUDIES OF CHILDREN. Edited by Gladys Meyer. New York: Kings 
Crown Press, 1948, pp. 176. 

Studies of Children is a collection of selected papers and abstracts of 
papers written by students of the New York School of Social Work, 
Columbia University. The concern of this small group of studies is par- 
ticularly with the needs, development, and feelings of the very young 
child, an area in which there has been a paucity of literature. Thoughtful 
consideration has been given to some of the special problems of children 
and the way in which they are linked with the problems of their parents. 
The authors demonstrate a sensitive feeling for the child as an individual, 
yet a realistic understanding of his dependency on persons and institutions 
in society. Although they are timely and exploratory rather than definitive, 
these studies are a welcome contribution to the literature for students and 
practitioners in the child welfare field. The fact that the volume does 
further pioneering in the way of publishing meritorious student writing is 
especially commendable. JOHN G. MILNER 


PUBLIC RELATIONS AT WORK. By Herbert M. Baus. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1948, pp. xii-+-242. 


‘ 


Public relations is defined as the “art of establishing communication 
between an organization and the social organism.”’ Public relations pro- 
grams are focused generally on one of the following: industrial employees, 
stockholders, customers, communities, and political groups. It is clear from 
a reading of this book that the art of public relations is aided greatly by 
scientific research on what people think and want from a specific corpora- 
tion. One of the vital aspects of public relations is the “telling of the story” 
through publicity programs employing such mediums as the press, radio, 
poster, and motion picture. A chief virtue of this book is its many practical 
examples from the world of public relations. It is a valuable textbook on 
current public relations programs and methods operating in the United 


States. E.C.M. 








RACES AND CULTURE 


THE COWRIE SHELL MAIO OF KWEICHOW. By Margaret Portia Mickey. 
Cambridge: Peabody Museum of American Archeology, Harvard University, 
1947, pp. x +83. 


This monograph is of great interest because it deals with native inhabi- 
tants of China who are not Chinese, speak a non-Chinese language, and 
possess some social usages not characteristic of Chinese people in general. 

These Maios are a peasant people, essentially agricultural in their 
economy. At first glance they seem to differ little in their material culture 
from the Chinese upon whom they depend for manufactured goods. Nor 
do they differ much in physical appearance or housing. Go below the 
surface, however, get to know them in their daily life, and their cultural 
uniqueness will soon appear. The author reveals the cultural pattern, and 
especially that which is unique, while discussing the village organization, 
their economic organization, selected social institutions, the “life cycle” 
from birth on, rituals, ceremonial and feast days, etc. A detailed, intimate 
description of the way of life of these people is given, the functions of the 
cowrie shell in this culture being emphasized as a nuclear feature. It may 
be startling to some people to learn that there are in China communities 
of people who are not really Chinese, yet who are aborigines. This mono- 
graph contributes to a better understanding between East and West. 

J-E.N. 


INSIDE LOS ANGELES CHINATOWN. By Garding Lui. Los Angeles: 
Privately published, 1948, pp. 207. 

The author presents data regarding New Chinatown, Old Chinatown, 
China City, the Chinese Market, and other aspects of Chinese life today in 
Los Angeles. Interspersed with these data is a considerable range of facts 
relating to Chinese customs and traditions, such as the Chinese almanac, 
New Year celebration, family association, Chinese art, religion, medicine, 
and education. A number of personal observations are made regarding 
Chinese life in Los Angeles and the ways in which Chinese are treated by 
Americans. The problem of intermarriage is treated briefly. Space is given 
to the best Chinese restaurants. A religious and a democratic sense of values 
is maintained throughout, and the concluding tribute reads, “Long live 
the humble commoner.” Two maps and a number of photographs enhance 
the descriptive materials. A general summary of the book and an index 


would have added to the usefulness of the book. 
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THE MORE PERFECT UNION. By R. M. Maclver. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1948, pp. vi+-3ll. 

The author begins with the thesis that “many historical forces combine 
to make the relation of group to group the central issue of modern so- 
ciety.”” He finds that in the United States the integrity and reputation 
of the nation are at stake at this point. Different ethnic groups are becom- 
ing more compartmentalized, more insulated, and in consequence grave 
evils not only remain unsolved but are becoming more aggravated. Group 
differences ‘‘are magnified out of all proportion to their significance,” and 
group similarities are underestimated. A caste system is in operation in the 
United States wherever one ethnic group considers itself inherently 
superior and treats other groups as inferior through discriminatory laws 
or rules. The problem is especially important today, for “the world 
watches with new eyes the discrimination we practice at home.” Dr. 
Maclver pointedly asks, for instance, ‘How can we stand for democracy 
or for human liberty before Latin America when we contradict our 
principles as soon as the citizens of these States cross our borders?” This 
caste attitude is extended toward Negroes, Chinese, Japanese, Jews, 
Filipinos, as well as toward Latins. 

The author’s hypotheses are that intergroup discrimination is a mani- 
festation of “established social attitudes, mainly attitudes that imply the 
sense of caste’’; that these attitudes are largely the expression of the “‘re- 
spective indoctrinations of the discriminating groups” ; that these attitudes 
can be changed “‘not only by appropriate education and propagandization” 
but, perhaps more potently, by “‘policies and programs that, where feasible, 
favorably alter the situation out of which the indoctrinations arise.” 

The strategy proposed includes a number of suggestions. It is better to 
attack the discrimination itself than prejudices as such. It is best to attack 
the weakest points in the position of the discriminatory forces. Minority 
groups have a part to play, that of identifying themselves with the wel- 
fare of the community as a whole. Injustice that appears in the name of 
justice is to be exposed. Education should not emphasize the constructive 
contributions of a minority group so much as “‘a sense of the greater com- 
mon heritage.” Emphasis is needed on “the advantages of tolerance, 
mutual understanding, fair play, and equal opportunity.” The problem 
of education is to help ‘‘form habits appropriate” to fair dealing among all 
groups. The book is direct, clear cut in style. The criticisms of American 
practices are vigorously stated. The proposals are constructive, far reach- 
ing, and vital to world peace. E.S.B. 
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INTERNATIONAL MIGRATION AND ONE WORLD. New York: National 
Committee on Immigration Policy, 1948, pp. 107. 


This is the third publication in a series offered by the National Com- 
mittee on Immigration policy relating to migration in the postwar period. 
The great population movements of the 18th, 19th, and early 20th cen- 
turies are included in the survey as a perspective for better appreciation of 
contemporary immigration problems. The actual movements of people 
from country to country, from continent to continent, are shown in tabu- 
lated form and skillfully interpreted. 

The need for an enlightened policy for all nations, and particularly 
for the larger nations which have so dominant an influence on the forma- 
tion of policies, is discussed frankly and impartially. Some countries have 
adopted policies to ease the postwar strain and have permitted some 
immigration; at the same time it is shown that the needs of, and benefits 
resulting for, the receiving countries have been factors which determined 
changes in policy. Various countries are surveyed briefly concerning their 
relation to the war’s aftermath of displaced persons, migration as a 
solution for the problem, etc. There is special emphasis upon the fact 
that a considerable number of displaced persons who are victims not only 
of war but of certain ideologies need to be safeguarded. It soon becomes 
apparent in this monograph that in order to promote peace there is need 
for international planning and collaboration in solving problems of migra- 
tion. J.E.N. 


RURAL LIFE IN ARGENTINA. By Carl C. Taylor. Baton Rouge: Loui- 
siana State University Press, 1948, pp. xx+-464. 

During the year 1942-43 the author undertook a systematic study of the 
agricultural life of Argentina at the request of the Department of State of 
the United States. He traveled more than 20,000 miles and visited all the 
major kinds of farming areas in Argentina. In addition to interviewing 
more than 120 representative farm families and persons, Taylor talked 
with local newspaper editors, leaders of farm organizations, businessmen, 
schoolteachers, ministers, and federal government employees who live and 
work in rural areas. 

One of the principal differences between Argentina and the United 
States is that most of the immigrants to Argentina come from the coun- 
tries of southern Europe while most immigrants to the United States 
represent northern, western, and eastern European population groups. In 
outward appearances Argentina tends to be Spanish in culture and social 


institutions, yet the largest nationality group in the country is the Italians. 
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Specific data are presented on the extent of illiteracy, health conditions and 
indices, family income and standards of living, and national policy toward 
the rural dwellers. Students of the progress of Argentina will appreciate 
the many splendid charts, tables, and ecological maps used to make visual 
important social facts. Taylor has made a contribution to the understand- 
ing of the social life of rural Argentina. E.C.M. 


SOCIAL THEORY 


PUBLIC OPINION AND PROPAGANDA. By Leonard W. Doob. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1948, pp. vii-+-600. 


‘ 


Public opinion is defined as “‘people’s attitudes on an issue when they 
are members of the same social group.”’ Public opinion may be actual or 
latent, internal or external. Doob questions Cantril’s seventeen “laws of 
public opinion,” because they are so “glibly stated and so confused.” He 
believes that Cantril’s generalizations do not apply to public opinion as a 
general concept, since so much of his data was collected during a war 
period. Doob has developed a tentative list of “four principles of public 
opinion”’ that may be worth noting as follows: (1) public opinion remains 
latent until an issue arises for the group, and an issue arises when there is 
conflict, anxiety, or frustration; (2) actual public opinion, therefore, is 
an attempt to diminish conflict, anxiety, and frustration; (3) public 
opinion requires conformity; and (4) internal public opinion becomes 
external when the drive strength of the attitude is great or when knowledge 
exists that the expression of attitude in action will be rewarding rather 
than punishing. 

Propaganda is “‘an attempt to affect the personalities and to control the 
behavior of individuals toward ends considered unscientific or of doubtful 
value in a society at a particular time.” He classifies propaganda into the 
following categories: intentional and unintentional, revealed and con- 
cealed, or concealed at first and then revealed (delayed revealed). Some 
students will not accept the classification of propaganda in terms of the 
stated dichotomies. The seven devices of propaganda set forth by the 
Institute for Propaganda Analysis are declared to be ambiguous and to 
demand a subjective judgment on the part of the evaluator. For those who 
may find fault with Doob’s book it may be well to recall his admission 
that the theories of public opinion and propaganda cannot be solidly 
anchored in psychological principles because there are no thoroughly 
adequate principles. E.C.M. 
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UNKNOWN GERMANY. By Hanna Hafkresbrink. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1948, pp. xiv +164. 


The subtitle of this book, “An Inner Chronicle of the First World 
War Based on Letters and Diaries,” indicates its source and nature. That 
the Germany of the period culminating in the First World War was op- 
posed to war and inclined toward democracy has been quite generally 
overlooked, and the actual incidents and trends associated with the war 
may appear inconsistent with such feelings on the part of the German 
people. It is likely that, in a similar manner, much has been missed which 
would be essential for an understanding of the Germany before and after 
the Second World War. 

The materials of the book are arranged to reveal a psychological 
development. First to be presented are selections from poems and essays 
which sound the warning, or prophecy, of doom. Then, with the outbreak 
of war, the people are influenced to give it an enthusiastic welcome. Soon, 
however, disillusionment comes, accompanied by an inquiry concerning 
the meaning of war. The chapter on human identification with the enemy, 
with German soldiers realizing that their enemies were human beings 
like themselves, motivated by the drives of “kill or be killed” which ruth- 
lessly enmeshed them alike, shows the pathetic futility of war as a means 
for solving international problems. 

The book is an excellent study of psychology during wartime, and it is 
charged with human interest. In many ways its story is representative of 
every war. Why, however, should war have to happen again? Must each 
generation repeat the agony and distress of war? J-E.N. 


ASSESSMENT OF MEN. By the OSS Assessment Staff. New York: Rinehart 
and Company, 1948, pp. xv-+-54l. 

This report will interest sociologists, psychologists, and personnel ad- 
ministrators, since it concerns the development by the OSS Assessment 
Staff of selection procedures founded on “organismic” rather than 
“elementalistic’’ premises. Because of the critical nature of every assign- 
ment and the heavy burden of responsibility each selectee would have to 
carry in the field, the function of the staff was to eliminate the unfit. 

The weight of the evidence of the unreliability of the “elementalistic” 
analysis of personality in terms of responses to stimuli torn out of their 


social context and presented under highly “artificial’’ conditions convinced 
the members of the staff that they must adapt to their objective the 
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“organismic’”’ approach first extensively used by Simoneit and described 
in his “Bericht iiber die Tatigkeit der Abteilung fiir Wehrpsychologie.” 
Situational tests requiring the candidate to function under conditions 
similar to those he would find in the field were, therefore, organized into 
the assessment program. The tasks performed by the assessee included 
variables calculated to measure such factors as motivation, initiative, 
effective intelligence, emotional stability, leadership, social skills, and 
physical ability. 

Since it was conceded that “the environment is included in every 
adequate formulation of personality,” the assessment procedures were 
planted within ‘“‘a social matrix composed of staff and candidates.” During 
the process of living together valuable observations were made of the 


recruit’s behavior at unguarded moments. HAROLD T. DIEHL 


PSYCHOANALYSIS AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. Edited by Géza 
Réheim. New York: International Universities Press, 1947, pp. 427. 

This is the first volume of what is intended to become an annual series 
on the extension of Freudian psychoanalytic theory to the data gathered 
by the social sciences. This first annual is devoted to a psychoanalytic inter- 
pretation of data collected by anthropology, folklore, mythology, religion, 
art, literature, history, and sociology. All these are at first called social 
sciences by Editor Roheim and then evidently thrown under the label of 
the first named, anthropology, since he states that the “present volume 
discusses psychoanalysis and anthropology.” This is all somewhat confus- 
ing, inasmuch as folklore, mythology, art, and literature are not listed 
generally as social sciences. Perhaps what was meant was that anthropo- 
logical materials drawn from these fields would be subjected to psycho- 
analytic explanation, although the selections for sociology bear the titles 
“On Rational and Irrational Action,” ‘““Trends in Twentieth Century 
Propaganda,” and “Some Psychological Factors in Negro Race Hatred.” 
The acceptance of these contributions will depend upon the degree to 
which one is wedded to Freudian theory. In the paper by Dr. Sterba on the 
anti-Negro riots, white antagonism is held to have two sources, the one in 
a repressed hostility directed against Negroes as substitute objects sig- 
nifying younger siblings, the other in infantile father hatred. The line of 
reasoning here involves the bringing up of white children by a Negro 
“mammy” with the introduction of the Oedipus complex, substituting the 
male Negro for the father. Fourteen contributors and the editor do much 
of this same thing with their specific materials. M.J.V. 
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STUDIES IN THE THEORY OF WELFARE ECONOMICS. By Melvin 
Warren Reder. New York: Columbia University Press, 1947, pp. 208. 


Some of the implications of welfare theory as developed in the last few 
years are explored by the author. A summary of welfare theory to date is 
given in the first four chapters as part of his survey of the static theory 
of welfare economics, which constitutes Part I of the book. The discussion 
of obstacles to the attainment of maximum welfare is designed primarily 
for economists, but would also be of interest to sociologists who have a 
background in economics. 

Part II deals with the theory of economic dynamics, and Part III takes 
up briefly the importance of full employment as an element in welfare 
economics. ‘The author has kept his analysis, diagrams, formulae, etc., as 
simple as was possible for him while expressing ideas of so theoretical a 
nature. A rounded knowledge of economics is necessary for the reader. 
The work is scholarly, and for scholars. Some topics, such as “socialism 
versus capitalism,” would deserve more extended analysis, but the author 
has apparently elected to deal with no other points than would be essential 
for his particular theory. J-E.N. 


SITUATIONAL ANALYSES. By Lowell J. Carr. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1948, pp. xiii+-178. 


In this “observational approach to Introductory Sociology” the author 
offers a new procedure to teachers of beginning students in sociology. 
Instead of asking these students ‘‘to read about the phenomena of group 
life’ and to think about “‘abstract concepts,” he proposes an observational 
approach. His book may be used by itself or in connection with other texts, 
such as Gillin and Gillin, Gregory and Bidgood, LaPiere, Maclver, 
Ogburn and Nimkoff, and Sutherland and Woodward. The student is 
asked to keep a loose-leaf notebook in which he builds up a record of his 
observations. He is to study social life in terms of ‘“‘certain patterns of rela- 
tionship” and social situations, which are “regarded as a source of actual or 
potential experience.” In a situational field are (a) groupings of people, 
(b) culture, and (c) forces and objects of the physical world. In each situ- 
ation a person plays a social role, which is defined as “‘a specific pattern of 
attitude and behavior which one assumes for a specific situation.” A person 
is viewed as an individual who has acquired “a certain conception of him- 


self,”’ a certain social status, and “a certain expectation as to the kind of 
setting in which he prefers to function.” Culture is depicted as being com- 
posed of five elements: language, material traits, adjustment patterns, 
values and ideals, and interdependence of functions. 
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Among the other social phenomena which the student is asked to observe 
are institutions as standardizers of situations, neighborhoods and com- 
munities, metropolitan regional communities, situations in motion, prob- 
lem situations, situational readjustment, leadership. A situational analysis 
graph is given, which the student is urged to consult often and which 
emphasizes (1) the situation and patterns of relationship, (2) situational 
focus, (3) focal field, and (4) situational field. 

The emphasis upon studying social situations is well placed provided, of 
course, the student will keep in mind that situations are aspects of group 
life and of the interactions of persons within groups. The stress upon 
keeping a notebook of observations is also sound ; many teachers have long 
required something of this nature. It might have been well if the author 
had followed up his plan of note-taking and shown sample pages from 
notebooks. The procedure is to be commended of encouraging the begin- 
ning student to observe and to arrive inductively at conclusions instead of 
studying concepts, yet this guidebook contains many concepts which some 
students will study before making extensive observations and which will 
therefore shape their observations. Dr. Carr has developed a commendable 
procedure, but it will take specially trained and interested teachers and 
small classes for the procedure to reach its best fruition in a beginning 


sociology course. E.S.B. 


HENRY WALLACE: THE MAN AND THE MYTH. By Dwight Macdonald. 
New York: The Vanguard Press, Inc., 1948, pp. 187. 

The author calls his book a political portrait; actually it appears to be 
a vindictively subjective broadside of picayune details. Instead of a 
portrait it is a caricature. 

Macdonald is an idealist of absolutist principles. The War Resisters 
International recently announced that he was one of the select few to sign 
a revolutionary manifesto renouncing war, Jim Crow, registration, and 
the like. And this would seem to be the key to Macdonald’s book. He is an 
absolute idealist passing judgment on an idealist who has had some 
experience in practical politics. The perfectionist is frequently harder on 
those who strive imperfectly than on those who do not strive at all. 

As might be expected, Macdonald feels that Wallace has become a 
tool of the Kremlin, but he fails to consider the elementary thought that a 
man who is the appointed (self or otherwise) leader of a reconciliation 
movement can hardly repudiate and condemn one of the forces he is at- 
tempting to reconcile. It may or may not be that there is a legitimate case 
against Wallace, but Macdonald’s book does not make it. 

THOMAS FORD HOULT 
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THE PEARL. By John Steinbeck. New York: The Viking Press, 1947, pp. 122. 


Through the medium of his melodic prose, John Steinbeck takes this 
simple folk tale of the pearl of great price and turns it into a literary art 
product. The transformation of the Mexican Indian version of the story 
is accomplished with the addition of adventure and mystery. The story is 
that of Kino, the fisherman, Juana, his wife, and Coyotito, their infant son. 
Their abject state of poverty could be ended by finding the pearl of great 
price. One morning, just after Kino had finished his breakfast of hot corn- 
cake and Juana had replaced Coyotito in his hanging box, the rays of the 
entering sunlight revealed a scorpion moving slowly down one of the ropes 
of the box. Coyotito’s eyes were fascinated by it, but Kino and Juana were 
frozen with fear as they sighted the crawling thing. Juana began to pray 
as Kino moved stealthily toward the rope. And then Coyotito pulled the 
rope and the scorpion landed full on his little shoulder. The cries of the 
babe brought the villagers into the hut, and Juana tried to suck the poison 
out. Despairingly, she asked for an unusual thing, “Get the doctor.” But 
the town doctor refused to come where no payment awaited him. In agony, 
Kino and Juana took little Coyotito down to the canoe. They must find the 
pearl for the treatment of the scorpion bite. 

They are not out very long before Kino brings up with his own hand 
a very great oyster. Opening it, he finds the pearl, the pearl they had long 
been dreaming about, the pearl of great price. They had barely reached 
the shore when it seemed the whole town knew about the find. The doctor 
appears at the door of their brush house and not a few adventuresome 
townsmen gather near. That night Kino is nearly killed in an ambush. 
Next day he finds that the pearl brokers have connived to beat him. Juana 
already senses that the evil spirits are at work and wants to throw the 
pearl back into the sea. After another attempt on Kino’s life and the burn- 
ing of his brush hut, all three take to flight along the coast. Even in flight 
they are pursued by three men. At last Kino uses his rifle and kills them, 
but in the shooting Coyotito is also killed. Forlornly, Kino and Juana 
wander back into the town as though it were not there. At the edge of 
the sea, Kino takes out the great pearl and, looking at its surface, sees only 
evil staring at him. Now the pearl seems nothing but a gray ugly thing as 
Juana stands beside him holding the body of little Coyotito in her arms. 
With a mighty gesture, Kino flings the pearl back into the sea. The pearl 
of great price has become the pearl of great disaster, the bearer of ill-will 


and evil instead of the pearl of great happiness and bliss. M.J.V. 
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